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TO THE 

RIGHT HONOURABLE 

HENRY DUNDAS, 

ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S PRINCIPAL SECRETARIES OF STATE, 

&c. &c. &c. 



SIR, 

JlI A VING been flattered into the belief that 
the following treatife contains a plan, and fome 
obfervations, not unworthy attention in the 
difcuffion of the ** Bill for the better fupport 
^* and maintenance of the Poor," which, it is 
probable, may foon take place in parliament, 
I humbly beg leave. Sir, tp offer it l;o the 
public under your aufpices, with the pride of 
having already, in an inftance of very great 
importance, received a teftimony of your ap- ' 
probation, and in the hopes again to merit it 
\xi this. 

I have the honour to be, 

SIR, 

With the utmoft refpeft^ 
Your moft obedient. 

And very humble fervant, 

William Sabatier. 



London, 
Jfebfqaiy S4tb, 1797. 
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r!^0 much has been already faid, and in 
vain written, oij the fubjedl pf the pooi', tHat 
4be folio wii^ P%^ come before the public 

- * 

under ycry ud^yourable .drcumftances, partly 
Oilar^^ ais it h thp gein^ral belief that oothing 
new can l?e brought forward. Much certainly 
has been .already fajid^ and» notwithftandihg 
this^ opinion^ ftill more may be^ added. The 
great caufe of failure hitherto fs, that the fur* 
face only has been examined ; and the radical 
cicfedls hatve, of late years, increafcd to a can- 
t;er, to the prejudice of thafe who require 

more 






( vi ) 

irtort attention from the o](hiIcnt than the pft-i 

vailing fafhions of the times feem diipofed to 
#fford« 

The people of this country, when poor, arc 
pot of the ferocious temper which requires 
that harfhnefs to regulafe them we are apt to 

.V 

imagine $ they only want fteady and humane 
treatment in an early ftage, which would fave 
much of th^t yigoyir which qnr laws nQW 
fhreaten« 

The amendment of an AA of Parliament, ox 
the addition of a new one, to the great fuper« 
iBuity already in exiftcnce, unlefs it ftrikes at 
the origin of the evil, will have no good ef- 
fect* We may patch it as long as two threads 
Will hold together, the coat wiU ftill be an old 
one. 

« • • 

A manufadurcr in a very great line of bufir 
nefs once confult^d jne on a very important 

fubjed ; 



fiibjed;. no lefs than the thorough repair of 
his premifesy which, in the courie of near t 
century, had rifen bf degrees from a very 
humble cottage till feveral acres of ground 
were covered with buildings. On looking 
over them, •* This, Sir, faid he, is the firft 
building crecSled by my grandfather, and in 
it, for a while, he carried on his little bufi*^ 
nefsi my father and myfelf have by d^ 
grees extended it as you fee. But great a« 
the works now are, by continual ill-ex6-» 
cuted and as bad concerted additions, no« 
thing can be more inconvenient ; and I am 
fearful of pulling down one part, left the 
adjoining one ihould timible with it: be-* 
fides, I cannot flop my bufinefs {q Ipng at 
one time, or afford to fpend fo much mo« 
ney as would be neceffary to replace, all at 
once, as much as wc would wii]i.*' 



.. / 
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After matureiy^ccmfickriDg the difficulties 
which ofi«red, like Scylk and Chaiybdis, and 
itcolledting the advice vvhidti Daedalus gave to 
his fon» I recommended to the cautious txadef- 
man the. following plan : When we had made; 
a draft of his pretiiifes, we drew defies for 

iiich a fet of works as he thought would beft 
fuit him, if the whole of his ihattefed build-^ 
ittgs were entirely remd^d ; and then I ad« 
l^ei kim annually to affign a fum of money, 
hi order to pull down a part, and to fiibftitute 
it by new erections ^ to be fubftantiaWy executed, 
acconding to the defign which had been agreed 
&^ between us. In this methodical circumlpedl 
itjanner, his works, in thecourfe bf a few years, 
bedsne as convenient ^s t^ty had been other- 
wife, and an emament befides, infkad -of a dif- 
grace, fa- his ample fortune. 

Thus would I recommend it to the legifla- 
tfu^'XQ follow this example i to which end 

« the 
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the following pages are ofFeied to their atten-« 
tion^ as they point out fome of the latent er- 
rors of the prefent fyflemi and offer a few 
hints towards a better. 
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WHO ARE POOR. 



TEMPORAL good and evil are in a great 
meafure comparative, but wealth and 
poverty can be much more pofitivcly defined ; 
we will therefore endeavour to confine our de- 
iignatioa of poverty to fome fixed ftandard, to 
a rule that will admit of no exception; for were 
we to fay, fuch ^re poor who are unable to live 
jn that line of life in which they were brought 
Vp, this would be true, but comparatively oply i 
for example, 

B Sup. 



counfry, poffeiTed of a variety of manfions, 
both in town and country, with a fuitable 
train of f?rvants and carriages, befides every 
other convenience which can adminifter to com- 
fort and luxury ; this man, by a fucceflion of 
misfortunes, is exiled from his native country, 
but brings with him fuch a fum of money as 
will not only enable him to procure for himfelf 
and family fuch cloathing and food as are abfo- 
lutely neceflary to fupport them in health; but 
more, it will afford them fuch apparel as wijl 
make them appear like the generality of the fo- 
ciety they live among j it will enable them , in-» 
ftead of fifty, to keep two or three fervants, 
Such a man, compared to his former ilate, feels 
himfelf tQ be poor, and under that comp^rifoq 
the wofld will f^ he is fo. 

His neighbour, by a courfe of induftry, 
has rifen from a ft^te of indigence to the com- 
fort of being able to cloath himfelf and family 
well, to keep a^good fubftantial table, his fur- 
niture is neat and plain, everything about him 
indicates plenty and content ; in fhort, except 
by his manners and converfatipti, you could not 
know the nobleman from his neighbour, 
|5peaking of the latter, we would not call him 

poor jj 
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^poor^ no, far from it, when <»mp%red wifh 
his former condition, he is rich. And yet the 
one and the other of thefe men are in the fame 
politive, though not in the facn* feUtiVp 
fituation^ 

Any oae who fpends more than his in- 
come, may, in one fenfe, be faid to be poor; 
but this is not fufficiently explicit ; becaufe 
there is no fiim, which it is poffible to compre* 
hend or explain by arithmetic, that may not be 
rendered infufficient to fupport eixtravagapce^ 

Poverty, therefore^ if. properly cpnfideredTl 
may be defined to confift in that fituation of ! 
life, in which any one, incapable of fufficient \ 
perfonal exertions, and pofleffing no property 
or abfolute claim, is deficient in the means of 1 
exifting irj corpoyal health without fome wxu^ ' 
liary aid. 

Under this pofitive definition, I mean to 
confider that clafe of people who will become 
the chief objedls of the following pages, with 
which I Ihall occafipnally include thofe, who, 
fey ^he^ wifdom of the legiflature, are exempted 
from sill taxes levied on perfons, lands, or 

B » dwellings, 
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dwellings, either for the exigencies qf the H^tc, 
the county, or the parifli. 

Having thys defined wbo are poor^ we no\y 
proceed to enumerate and copiixient on ^hc 
caufes of poverty. 
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(CAUSES OF POVERTY. 



IpOVERTY is oceafioned by fuch num- 
berlefs caufes, that it would require a 
large volume to enumerate them, and after all 
our pains, we ftiould daily have frefh matter to 
add to the catalogue. Thus much, however, 
is certain, that it generally proceeds from our 
own mifconduft, or that of others ; and if we 
amend the former, and guard againft the lat- 
ter, we fhail more frequently fucceed than if | 
we derive the caufes from, and truft to fuper- f 
natural events for a remedy* 

« 

In treating this fubjedt, we will include 
not only thofe who become poor by mifcon-*' 
dudl, but thpfe who remain fo from the fame 
caufe* 

We generally impute the firft to the pre- 
vailing luxury and increafing vices of the age 
we live in, which is doubtlefs a vulgar error 
taken up with careleffnefs . • 

- B3 If 
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If by luxury it is only meant fhat tlie inIii-< 
bitants of thefe iflands fpend more money now 
than they did formerly, it is moft certainly 
true i and the reafon is, that we have been, and 
ftill are progreflively and increasingly opulent. 
— ^If extravagance is meant, the degree of it 
muft ftill be mealufed by the ability, f6r rto-» 
thing is extravagant that is ftridly confined 
WJthirt ofte'is ihcofne. The propriety of oaf 
cXpenfes is atiother fubjed ; for the very fame 
asSt nftay be 3ts irtiptoptr in the rich aS in the 
iftdigent ; the pecuniary difc'retion then is alone 
t^hat botiftituties the di'ffefetrce. Theofrly qtief- 
fiWi rs, whether the adt is wrong in itfdf^ 
whether the aggregate pradiccs atid fenti- 
ihents of individuals fG>rm a public and a pri- 
vate charader, which at this time is mortr 
wicked and more vicious than formerly.' Ouf 
hiftory and our experience fay no. Fotmcrly 
the theme was chaunted on the nobility and 
cletgy, becaufe they alone were rich; and now 
that the latter are more confined in their in- 
comes, the fame extravagance and vice is im- 
puted to the greatt body of the people i but 
declamation, either ancient or modern, is not 
fhc criterion by which to judge with candour 
on the fubjed:. We fhould confider it by the 
general efTeds : thus, though it may be wicked 

for 
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/ot a fingk man to pick a pocket, of with a 
piftol to rob on the highway, as is frequently 
done at prefent, it evinces more general vied 
for each chief and his tenants through a whole 
nation openly to plunder every neighbour they 
can conquer,* or for a gang of Robinhoods to 
reign triumphant, in fpite of the laws, fo as to 
oblige the peaceable inhabitants to entet into 
aflbciations, and to travel in company for mu- 
tual defence, becauie thofe laws are unequal to 
their protedion.-f' 

If a religious fe<3: differ in opinion with 
us, it would be the height of wickednefs arid 
cruelty to tie them to the flake and burn them, 
becaufe they cannot think as we do. But if 
that {cQl (how by their general and particular 
tondudl, that they would now, as they ac- 
tually did formerly, overturn our political con- 
fiitptipn, it is no wickednefs, it is no perfecu- 
tion, if we exclude its members from thofe 
rights which the refl of our fellow citizens 
enjoy, provided it appears that fuch political 
liberty would enable them to execute the full 
tenor of their malice. 



* Pennant's Scotland. 
t Hume's England* 

B 4 Our 
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Our private vices and habits tnuft in the 
fame degree afFedt our bodies and our minds, as 
our public ferocity and cruelty would our man- 
ners ; but if our perfons wcrt lefs fitted for la- 
bour than formerly, we (hould materially differ 
in fhape from thofe ancient ftatues which are now 
in our polfefTion : and if our literary produdlions 
vi^ere lefs vigorous, it might be brought as an 
argument of debility of mind. But this is not 
the cafe, for daily experience and occular de- 
inonflration prove the contrary. 

From hence we may conclude, that what 
^ is ufually termed luxury, is not cenfureable, 
unlefs it is vicious or injuriotis to our healths 
or to fociety, for we have proved it to be, that 
expenditure which is beyond our finances, and 
for thofe articles which debilitate o.ur minds 
and bodies. If, therefore, we may judge from 
the prefent manners, on a comparifon with 
thofe of other times, the exifling generation is 
not only lefs vicious, but far more virtuous 
-than any former one on record in our hiftory. 

We now return to our fubjeft, which is to 
point out the caufes of poverty. 



The want of clear accounts is a uni- 

* The feverity of • the prefcnfr piinifliment induces hu- 
mane creditors to pardon fraudulent brankrupts, and it is^ 
very frequently the uncertainty of it which' occafions thofe 
vvhich arife from too extravagant living^ and too extenfive 
fpeculations. 

verfal '^ 



i 
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Firji^ Thofe which occasion a dcfcent tp 
poverty. -^ 

Second^ Thofe which prevent a rife 
from it. 

The want of fuitabk puniftiments is a | 
great caufe of poverty,* fo is the uncertainty i 
of them ; for as extravagant people are gene- t^ 
rally idle, fo the puniftiment fliould be the 
very thing thejf moft diflike, and as they 
dread the punifhmcnt, they Ihould be certain 
of it. 

I 
Every temptation to extravagance or vice | 

is a caufe of poverty, and (hould never 

be countenanced by the laws, unlefs it appears 

that the advantage to the public is greater than 

the injury done to individuals, which is feld'om 

the cafe, becaufe it is the fuperior number of 

individuals liable to the effedt which conftitute 

the public. 
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Vorfal cauTe of poverty.* It is the worft evil 
that can befal a man who has more property to 
manage, either belonging to himfelf or others^ 
than he can retain iii his memory. And this 
rule is moft infallible, whenever a pcrfon feels 
reludlant to examine h'ls affairs and poft his 
books, he is approaching to deftrudion; for 
a man who is thriving takes pleafure in count* 
•Ling up his profits* 

Unlimited credit and confidence in others 
/ is another caufe. We fhould truft no ond 
f beyond reafonable bounds, and that excel- 
lent apophthegm^ ** fhort reckoning makes 
** long friends,** Ihould be in every one's me- 
mory, though on account of its tritenefs nevef 
in his mouths 



\ 
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An irritable temper is a great caufe of pen 
verty ; with it, if in bufinefs, we diiguft all 
\ with whom wc deal, and in any fitmtkm, it 
tempts us to go to law for every trifle; a man 
by it at laft will get at variance with all the 
world, till like a favage '* his hand is againft 

* No bankrupt (hould ever be allowed a certificate who 
canrliot produce a <:omplete fkt of bocJ^^, and who caonql 
prove that his failure proceeds from unavoidable inisfor^ 
tunes, amc^igft which deep and hazardous fpeculationa 
ihould never be admitted. 

4 '* every 
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** every one, attd every one's hand is againft 
** him/* It engages him in a feries of broils 
and quarrels, which occafion battles, and (hefe 
are often the caufe ^ of blindnefs and broken 
limbs^ ruptures, and other difability. 

A fooliih propcnfity to indulge our fancy 
in every thing we fee, that incitement to 
purchafe trifles which are of no ufe whatever, 
a a caufe of poverty ; to which we may add, 
the vanity of ftiowing our abilities in arts and 
employments to which we have never been ac- 
cuftomed. In this lafl inftance we ought to 
recolleft, that all employments which have 
profit for their objeft, will, if the art is known, 
like water find its level : let them be ever fa 
lucrative at firft, the gains in the end muft be 
moderated and proportioned to the rilk, the 
ikill, or the capital ; and thofe are moft likely 
,to poffefs the (kill who have been educated in 
the bufinefs* 

In this refpedt agriculture is chiefly be- 
witching, and equally deceitful ; it has thaif 
fimplicity of appearance which gives golden 
hopes by the moft: pleafurable means. There 
is in it fomething fo native to every man's feel- 
ings, that he views the rofes only, he never 

fees 
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ifecs the thorns ; he is yet to learrt the fcfiU 
the difappointments, the care and anxiety; 
the artful tricks of fervants, the fkill requilite 
to buy and fell, and that combination of judg* 
mcnt which is necefl'ary to adapt every different 
grain to its congenial foil. He only reafons, 
that as this bulinefs is in general followed by 
a fet of people who are ignorant of almoft every 
thing elfe, his fuperior education muft be 
equal to their pradice. But in this he will 
find himfelf miftaken ; the natural intellects of 
one clafs of men are equal to thofe of ^notheif* 
Our common farmers having been in this line 
for iriany years, and generally from their in- 
fancy, have acquired a real knowledge in the 
profeffion. Their fpeech may perhaps be 
unequal to the talk of explaining their fyftem, 
but their practice in general is attended with 
more profit than that of our gentlemen farmers ^ 
and from this circumftance I am inclined to 
think, -^there is in the bufinefs fomething whicH 
is not to be attained by the reading of the belt 
tbepry, or by intuition* 

Thefe are a fmall proportion of thofe caufcS 
which bring people to poverty; we will 
now proceed to enumerate fome of the many 
which prevent their rifing above it, , 

The 
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The poor are too apt to fancy that their 
'humble lituations proceed from the oppreffioH 
•pf the rich, and this idea is encouraged by 
^^tful and defigning people, who are continually^ 
pn th? watch for fome of thofe contingencies 
ivhich never fail to prefent themfelves in time 
of w^r, or after a v^ry Ipng peace. But were 
^be poor to fpend no more thin is necelTary to 
.fuppprt. theip in corporal health, the wages 
jwhich they get for their fervicep, and. the ^ l 
;fponey, they earn from thei;? trades,, are; in 
j;eperal amply fufficient to effed this, and to 
Jay ,by in a veiy few years what i^ neceffary to 
,put t}iem into fuch ^ line as would lead to 
Iqpulence^ for whew we recoiled: that onf 
penny a djay amounts to i/. ioj*. 5^. ^ year, wc 
jff\uG: be fenfibk there are very few incapable of 
^ring fo/nething ; from their earnings. It 
,n).uft, howevey, be confeffed, that taking the 
pjefent ft^^^tc of the poor into confideratioi>, | 

.{l^e refolution necefr4ry for accumulating fucU 
^ faying i$ very great, and it will never bp 
jicconppliftied except promoted by a previous 
tuition. To this end the tontine fcheme was 
put in pradice, and it is certainly the nioft lau- 
dable and effectual inftitution of the kind that 
.cyey wasjthpught of; — it is one other addition 

r 

\6 promote the a&iJuy of rifing to pecuniary 

independence^ 
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independence^ for there are many peopk who 
having once acquired a trifle beforehand /woulcl 
be induced to go on, that now defigijedly fpend 
every thing they get poffeffion of. Tontines, 
however, are yet in their infancy, and at prefent 
exift only in fome great cities : a caution is 
therefore neceflary, not to fuffer one to fail 
from mifmanagement or fraud ; for, ihould that 
ever be the cafe, there will be a general ftop 
from one end of the kiftgdom to the other. 
This irrefolution to fave, gnd not the want of 
fufficient wages, is a radical caufp of a con* 
tinuance in poverty ; d(t whence is it, that, 
in London at leaft, <b m^ny of the labouring 
people can afford to be afafent from their woH;; 
on Monday. |t is a faying, that *' Saint 
^* Monday is the gpeateft vagabond in the 
** Ralendar/* T%e lifual wages of a porter 
and a common labourer are twelve fhillings 4 
iveek,* and there are many who arei in 4 
-general way only, fober and irtduftrions, thai: 
contrive to fupport a wife ?ind two children 
decently and in health by their own wagcs^ 
and by fome trifle bcfides, which is earned by 
the former. A man, therefore, pofTeflfed of a 

♦ Since the commencement of the wtr a porttir^ wagef 
)ijiive rifeq to fourteen ihittlogs a week* . . 

tmde, 
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trade, and who gets a guinea or twenty-fivo 
(hillings a week, can blame himfelf only if 
he docs not rife aboye depeiidepce. 

Another paufe is buying, unprofitable 
food, and the mifmanagement of it after- 
wards;- — tea, with bread and butter, is a very 
improper breakfaft for any perfon who works 
hard. So are cheefc and porter; the former 
'f>( thefc has in it very little npuriniment* an4 
the latter is too coftly. 

Every thing that will contribute to fave 
pnly one penny a day in a poor family (hould 
be confidered an objed: of importance ; and t 
more eafy means is not to be found, chati 
baking a fort of bread which is as wholefome 
lis any other, and yet cheaper. This is a very- 
common praAice in America ; but experience 
has proved, that here, the gipfey under the 
hedge, or the beggars in the ilreets, would 
fcom it, 

f^eeding pigs, cats,' dogs, and birds, affifl: 
in keeping people poor : the firft are intended 
for profit; but as the poor never calculate 
their expenfes, fo they never know the rc4 
worth of any thing. A pig, if it runs about, 

fronfumes 
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confuixies time in looking for it j it frequently 
gets into the pound ; it eats up the fcraps of the 
family where ther? fligpld be none; it occa- 
fions the boiling of vidluals limply for the fake 
pf the pot Jiquor, and that is the mode of 
dreffing fopd- which retain^ iq. it the leaft 
nourijfhment of any other; then this ftyn^^d, 
half-ftarved creature muft be fatted, ^nd will, 
in the end, goft more than three times the value 
of the meat. As to .the other ajnimals, people 
never pretend to keep them for profit^ what 
thty confume is evidently a total Iqfs, 
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The habit which . poor people . are in" of 
giving .their children money to buy fruit and 
.tarts, . if frequent, b^cpmes a bad prad:ice; if 
now and then only, and for ripe fruit, it is of 
fer vice to them : , at any r^te it ailii^s to incrcaf^ 
expenfes, and Ihpuld,. therefore, be avoided, 
where induflry ^nd man;agemet>t are to be the 
fteps to fortune^ , For there can fee no .doubt, 

that, in Great Britain at leaft, any one pofjeffed 
of mental and bodily health, has the ability, by 
faving and perfeverance, to arrive at a com- 
fortable independence frpm the loweft indigence. 
Numberlefs are the igftances which might be 
brought in proof. We have feen the eldeft fon 
pf a peer, who poffefTed every advantage which 

a good 
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fl go6d education, a fine perfon^ and elegant 
manners could give him, by a coiirfe of thtf 
utmoft profligacy and extravagance, in want 
of bread to eat, and driven at length to the 
neceffity of enlifting as a common foldier* • 
And we have alfo known a man, whofe origin 
was fo low as to be an errand-boy, become 
governor of the Bank of England, alderman, 
iherifFi lord mayor, and member of Parlia- 
taent for the city of London. 

Let every poor man, therefore, before he 
complains, lay his hand to his breaft and 
fayj whether he has done his utmoft to 
extricate himfelf from his indigence ; let hind 
ferioufly refledt, whether, when he has earned 
money by induftry and hard labour, he has not 
. himfelf fpent it in drunkennefs, gaming, or 
other improprietits ; whether he has not per- 
mitted his family to indulge in excefles of fome 
kind unfuiting their ftation: or whether he 
.does not plead guilty to fome of thofe caufes 
which are above enumerated as the promoters 
of poverty. If his confcience tells him he is 
innocent, and that in every thing he has done 
his utmoft, let him perfevere, and, if poflible, 
let him redouble his efforts, for '* time and 
** chance happeneth to all men;" if guilty, 
.V C he 
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!ic muft cofredt all his extravagancies ancf Mg^f 
IfeAs, and recoiled: that riinetcen^out of twenty 
of thofe whofe fifuafions afe now his envjr 
originated from diftrefled eircunxftances ; aiirf 
that it is more than probiabte, in thia country 
at lea ft,' there is not fo much as that proportic« 
of the people who can c^unt fou^ generations 
ffonfi perfecft indigence. 'If fhe poor would 
but reafon thus, they would look on their 
cniFpfoyers ^s their friends and patifoiis, and 
confefs, that it is through thefti alone they cap- 
4ibpe for independence. It is the rich who fur- 
inifh the induftriotts with employment ; this is 
'evident, for if there were no- rich, who would 
•be fouiKi fo^confume thofe endlefs fuperfluities 
which conftitute three-founhs of our manufac- 
tures ? Our natural wants arc but few, but out 
comforts and fuperfluities are numerous. The 
lanequal diftribuiion of riches, fo far fron^ 
being 'any real caufc of r^ret, is a happincfs,: 
'as being an incitement io induftry, which not 
'only produces richtSy but as high a relifti fot 
their enjoyment as hunger does for food y thofe^ 
therefore^ are the moft unhappy who arc dc- 
' prived of the means of induftry^ 

' When people afford employment, inf order 
to iiicreafe their property by the p<^r 

maa's' 
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fltan^s labour^ the rifk which is fUn, aod t^C 

itiany confcqiient anxieties fhould make the 

latter remettiber^ how fmall a portion of theft 

Ml to his lot; he receives his wages^ and 

feldotn has a thought beyond the prefent mo« 

inent: whilft the nierchant arid fliop-keepirt 

who tun the ri&s of trade, and the farmer the 

hazard of the feafons^ look ^ith anxiety to 

Ihe.day of payment, the event of which di^ 

l^eiidsi perhaps^ on a thoufand contiogencies^ 

.But people feldoilfi refleft beyond their <w«li 

feelings i if they were candid and obfcrvkag 

v^noUgh fairly to compare the good and tl^e 

^evilrwhich accortipany the ftations of othey^i^ 

ihetre are very fe*v wlio Would exchange tfe0 

,1vhole of tbeir own for any other fituation 

whatever* But the bcft of us knowing the 

extent of oul* own^ perhaps exaggerated, fuf- 

ferings^ have no leifure to examine iheafHicw 

■tions of thbfe who even live in our immediate 

rheighbourhood ♦ much lefs do the ignorant 

45n6w any thiijg of the lower ranks in othtwf 

countries. 

In every ftatc in Europe, except the' 
Britifh dominions, the poor arc oppreffed to^a 
Very great degree) for they have not a fufficitJiit 
or reafonable ability to rife above poverty* In 
thofc -even which -we confider as the inoil frtot 

C a the 
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tlic ^6or are not the objedts of legifiative- aftJl 
private attention which they are in England* 
Thofe of Switzerland and Savoy, for example^ 
tinable to earn more than a bare living in their 
own country, and that with difficulty, though 
educated in all the arts of thrift, carry that 
frugality, which experience has proved to be 
infufficient at home, into other ftates,* where- 
we are led to believe the fubjecfls ^re drained 
by the avarice and oppreffion of their princes 
iuid clergy ; and yet thefe people generally re- 
turn fropi thence^ after a number of years, 
with an independency. This defective ability 
of rifing above labour is the true reafon for 
their emigratioti ; no one will go any confide- 
rable diftistnce to glean, unlefs he is deceived, 
if he can do the fame in the next field; and 
their invariable return when it is in their power, 
dfor no people on earth, when abroad, have the 
•'*• inal du pdis"^ fo completely as the Swifs and 
Savoyards, is a convincing proof that fuch 
'^migration is the efFed: of neceffity. Tlie 
maxim, by which in moft other ftates they raife 
-taxes, is to lay them on the poor and to exempt 
the rich ; but in this country we pradife the 
reverfe, and the poor man alone is freed : for 

• M. Helvetius, tcan. iii. p. 87— ibid, torn. iv. p. 485*. 

he 
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l)e muft rent or poffefs to the amount of 9 cer* 
tain property in lands or tenements before the 
principal bijrdens of the revenue can afFed: him^ 
and even therj only, in a progreflion which is 
regulated by the worth, or by the yearly rent. 
Leather, bteiv icapdjes, foap^^nd coals, are 
the only articles absolutely neceilary to the poof, 
and which are fubjc<S, at the farpe time, tq 
taxation; for it is the objedl of our kgifla- 
ture, as often as poilible, to impofe taxes on 
the luxuries rather than on the conveniences of 
life I and were the poor tq contribute lefs of 
their affiftance in that moft deftjruiftive practice 
of fmuggling, the legiflature would be the 
better able to eafe the necejfaries above enume- 
rated. Put whilft the difficulty increafes of 
taxing foreign articles for fear pf it$ operating 
a§ a bounty to an illicit trade, there bpcomes ^ 
greater neceflity of continuing the ejceife oqi 
thofe few articles, which, under other circum-? 
ilances than the prefent demands of govern- 
ment, would moft certainly be totally free. 
That this is the fpipit which actuates Parlia-r 
ment, no one who has paid attention to their' 
proceedings can doubt. In debating every bill ^ 
it is the firft obje(3: to confider how far it gffedlsf 
the poor; the true reafon of which is, every 
fgne is perfedly imprefled y{\i};^ the liber4 

9 I principle, 
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principle, that the neceflity of labouring for ii 

Jiving is a fufiiciento tax on any one, and that 

every affiftance fhould be afforded them in order 

to give them the ability of rifing above want. But 

it requires great ikill to manage the poor ; for, 

like the foil, they bear crop? in proportion to the 

j j-udgment with which they are cuhivated ; give 

\ ^em top much or too little, the confeqiiences 

f ^re equally injurious ta themfclves and to 

■ others ; by the former they become rank and 

luxuriant, and produce nothing but ftraw; by 

the latter, weak ^nfd hcartlefs, they bear briars 

?nd thorns, which, in time, will become a 

^arbour for vermin %o defojate the land. 

In juft^iee, however, to the lower ranks 
pf the peo]f>fe, It miifll'be confeffed, that they 
are bettfet Aan the fanie clafs'in many other 
countrfi^s, arid in the north much more decent 
and regular, ^nce the union, than in the fouth 
of Britain, When, therefore, we make ufe pf 
fuch term? as the lower clafs of people-^th^ 
ioor-r-r^,nd the hwer ranks-^it fhould be under* 
ilood, that they are not meant as terms of rt,^ 
proach pr contempt, but to diftinguifh the 
good citizens, whofc circ\imftanccs oblige them 
to refort tQ labour in oraer to procure a living* 
i^qjXi x\\ok vagabonds y^ho ^$ jn continual 

• 3 ^ pppofitipft 






<ippo(ation tq the Uws, Thcfc lafl exift moct, 
or. lefs in all. countries, but efpecially in great 
cities. Formerly they fwarincd in England, 
and ftill more in Scotland, but now their num- 
bers, being thinned by tranfportation, a more 
watchfiil police, national pjofperity, better 

« 

education, and a variety, of other caufes, th^. 
are only to be iecn in any formidable bodies ai^ 
^he time of riots, when one would wonder 
whence fuch hprrid. looking favages could ilTuej^ 
for we never fee them, publicly at any other 
times ;-~-they ai;e the fame in the political 
vi^orld, as the e6fe(is of dirt and inattention ar« 
in the a.nimal« The misfortune is, that thefp 
wretches, living by houfe-breaking and other 
:iSimilar crimes, and harbouring in the crowded 
paxJts of the di^rent cities, are put of the 
reach of the greateft exertions to detcd: them^ 
^adaxe* theiefgre, always ready to riot and to 
plunder. It is no fmall addition to this evil^ 
that we have ampngft us a fet of people who 
^ffe(3: to be called patriots, and, who, viewing the 
happinefs of pur civil and political fociety and 
government with a jaundiced eye, avail them- 
felves of any means^ a.nd of eyery opportunitjT 
10 difturb it;. Thg political afperity, which 
th^fe. people poiTefs^ is a means and a caufe c^ 

poverty ; and as it ha& a moft baneful ifiiljMnQe 
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on the poor, and all who have the misfortua*^ 
of being infedted, it becomes neceflfary to treat 
of it in a particular manner here. 

4 

It is^ not very difficult to diftinguifh % 
patriot, whofe objcdl is to excite fedition 
in thofe whofe circumftances cannot be, 
injured by a change :— he ever fets the befl; 
anions in the worft light, and never gives hisi 
opponent credit for any thing ;^ what is bad, 
for every thing cannot be perfedl, is rendered 
ds dark as poffible ; every trifle is perfevered in 
with a ^pertinacious obftinacy, which diflin* 
guilhes little minds, and until that vigilance, 
fo ncceflary on all public adlions, is loft : for 
when we are continually alarmed with the cry 
of Avolf, and meet a repeated difappointment, 
we are found remifs when the danger comes. 
It is a misfortune to the nation, and then only 
is it in danger, when the oppofition to govern- 
ment is too fmall, or when, by wanting can- 
xlour, they dwindle into contempt. They 
liave then the interefts of the poor continually 
in their mouths ; but we may always obferve 
that their eloquence is principally directed, not 
'to guide the indigent to fobriety, induftry, and 
•Content, for that they never think of, but to 

•poirrt out-the invidioua diilindlions between 

'■ .■ ........ 
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The authors of this clafs, knight errant 
like, are always armed cap-a^pit for the fight ; 
environed with common place cant, they ftand 
in ncver-fleeping order of battle, founding the 
the fame hoftile notes, though refuted eternally 
both by reaf&n and experience; and though 
killed, like BayS's troops, they die to rife again* 
Qi this rank is a lady,^ whofe poetical abilities 
have placed her in the nioft elevated groves of 
Parnaflus, but who, condefcending to becpmov 
the Amazonian champion of feditipn, gives us; 
reafon to regret the lavifh ufe of talents, which^ 
if confined to that enchanting walk more de- 
firable in her fex, would, like th^ fweet bird of' 
night, footh the foul to kindnefs and affec- 
tion. Well have thofe poets, from whom we 

dqive thegreateft ftorc of juft and pleafing fen^ 

timcntSu 
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them and the rich. Oppreffive taxes, fay they^ 
9nd avaricious landlords, are the fole caufes pf I 
poverty, and the overthrow of the exifting go-i V 
vernment is the only means of redrefs ; the prc^ 
icnt miniftry is always the worft we ever knew, 
for there never is an honeft man in office ; former 
times witnefTed the glory of old England, but 
now we are an infatuated, undone people, de-? 
tefted by all Europe, and on, th? ?Ye of ^ civil 
war. 
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ifment$» fancied the moft delightful pafllwuj 
incident to our nature under a female form i 
and with equal judgment have they feledted the 
female fex to reprefent the furies. This lady., 
when Ihe touches the warbling lyre, js an or- 
nament to fociety ; and blowing- the (hrill 
l^ump of difcord, Ihe (hews us how. well fitted 
the fair fex is for the moft contraflcd paffion. 
I' was led to thefe reEe<ftions by accidentally 
reading the following paflage extraded from a 
fmall publication^ called ** Remarks on Mr, 
♦• Gilbert Wakefield's Inquiry into the Expc-» 
*^ diency and Propriety of PidbUc and Spcial 
♦^Wojrfhip," 

I . •* So high and haughty is the fpirit of 
^* ariftocracy, and fuch is the inqreafing 
*• pride of the privikged clafles, that it is 
•A to be feared, if men did not attend at the 
** fencie place here, it would hardly be be* 
• * lieved; they were meant to go to the fame 
•-* place hereafter/* 

t . • *• It is of fervice to the caufe of freedom 
♦^ therefore, no lefs than to that of virtue, 
*^ that ther€ is one place where the invidi* 
*-•- ous diftin(Sions of weahh and titles are 
♦^ »ot admitted; where all arc equal, not by 

** making 
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" •' making the low proud, l?ut by making 
^* the greit humble* 

3. ** How many a man exifts who pofleflbs 
^ not thcfmalleft property in this earth, of 
♦* which you call him lord, who, from the 
♦* narrowing fpiritof property, is circura- 
^•^ fcribe<t and hemmed in by the poffeflions 
♦* of his more opulent neighbours, tiU there 
*** ij fcarcely an unoccupied fpot of verdiirc 
♦* on which he can fet hit foot to admirq 
♦V the beauties of nature, or barren moun- 
*• tain on which b? can draw the air, with-* 
*^ out t trefpafsf 

4. • * The erijoymients of life arc fof others^ 
•'the labours of it are for him^ 

5. *' He hears thofc of his ckfs fpoken of 
** colfedtively as of machines, which are tq 
** be kept in repair indeed, but of which th? 
♦• fole ufe is to raifc the happincfs of the 
^* higher orders* 

6. ** Where, but in the temple of rcli* 
** gion, fhail he learn that he is pf the fam^ 
«♦ fpccies V' 
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This paffage, from its compreher^fiyc conW 
cifencfs and Jacobin fentiments, -may trudy 
be termed the Sans-culotte' creed, and is furely 
ipuch better calculated for the meridian of 
Paris than of London ^ In order to appreciate 
the real value of this elegant morceau, we will, 
by ftripping oflFits ornaments, reduce it to that 
Pfimitive ftatc in which thofe who have read 
tj^ hiftory of this country, during the middle 
* of the laft century, will be abje to difcoycf an 
old acquaintance* .^ ... 

■> * 

I . It begins by artfully raifing the arfi/^ 
iocracy much higher, and infinuates then^ 
to be more numerous than they really are, 

a. T^he invidious diJlii\Slions of wealth and 
titles are clafped together and brought fa 
i^ar to the former palTage, ' that a ftranger 
would fuppofe in this country pow, a$ 
formerly in France, all wealth and honours 
were cxclufively confined to the arijlocracy 
^d the privileged clajfes^ 

3^ The next lines infinuat^, that ?very 
inan, as lord of creation^ has a title to fomc 
ihare of its terra fir ma, in order to admire the 
beauties of nature^ on which, if he makes 

^tref. 
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tt irefpc^s^ even /^ dran» the air, he is liable 
to a pr<^€cutieHi. 

4. We then arc taught that the poor mdA 
hever enjoys any kind of pleafure, but a per-* 
feft drudge, he is obliged to work for an 
linrelenting mailer. . , 

5. This poor wretch, a fiave to tjhe higher 
brders^ has, befides his bodily fuflPerings^ 
the mortification to hdar himfelf, and thofe 
\vho arc kept iti the fame viliafiage, conii- 
nually treated with contempt,, and confidered 
as lefs than human ; and if Itheir tyrants do 
feed them, it is only becaufe they could not 
otherwife procure the neceflaries, the con- 
veniencies, the iiiperfluities, the luxuries, 
or, in ftibrt, the happinefs of life, which 
the laws and omnipotent cuftom exclu* 
fively appropriate to the higher orders. 

6. Where ^ if they had not been told it by 
this religious, philanthropic lady, could 
the poor wretches have heard that they ac- 
tually arc of the fame f pedes ? 

I leave 
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> i leave It to others to determine, how far ?this 

parody is fairly made, and fliall now attmnpt 
a refutation of the calumnies contained in th« 
text. 

The fpirii t)f arifiocracy can fignify no* 
"t!)ii:g more than the opinion which the nobi-* 
lity have of thetnfelves, or that which others^ 
'who are no part .of the ariftocracy^ entertain of 
them.— ^We will jfirft collei^ their numbers* 
and then examine their influence on the people 
at large^ and on the electors and members of 
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Which, fuppofin^ fhefe tWo iflahdsto cont3ik| 
thirteen millions and a halfof inhabitants/iis iii 
the proportion of one to every 27,892 foubw 
Thefe are stll that can in this country be den^* 
ininated ariftocracy.* 

The nobility who fit in the Houfe of Lords ^ 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, were, 
According to Judge Blackftone, who cites Sir 
Edward Coke for his authority, not more nu- 
merous than the Spiritual Lords, arid thefe laft 
confifled of two arcbbifhops, twenty-four 
biftiops, twenty-fix mitred abbots, and two 
.priors ;'f in all fifty- four. Which is a proof 
that even in the moft arbitrary reign this coun- 
try ever experienced, the fovereign did not con- 
iider the nobility calculated. tx> fupport his un- 
conftitutional power, but took care to* balance 
them with thofe on whom he could more ira- 
.plicitly depend. Another circumilance is no 

* The addition of the Baronets, for they have titles^ 
though no p^art of the ariftocracy, would increafe the num- 
bers, deduding thofc who arc Peers, to 1255, oi an avcf» 
rage of one to 10,757 inhabitants. It is true that the fons 
of Dukes, Marquifes, andEarls^ haVe atitle byVe^i/r/^j 
but befides their not being numerous, they cannot without 
much trouble be afcertainerf, and if that was not the cafe, 
the accuracy would be of noconfequencc, for they have no 
greater privilege than the moft infignificant individual 
^ t Bl. b. 1/ ch. 2$ pa* 155. 
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hfi remarkable. * * Oricie, in the reign of Quceft 
Ann, there Avas an inftance of creating nd 
lefs than twelve (peers) together; in con- 
templation of which; in the reigti of King 
George the Firft^ a bill pafled the Houfe of 
Lords, and was countenanced by the then 
itiiniftry for limiting the number of the peer- 
age. This was thought by fome to promile 
a great acquifition to the conftitution, by re^- 
ftraining the prerogative from gaining tht 
afcendant in that auguft aflembly,'hy pour^- 
ing in at pleafure an unlimited number of 
new created lords. But the bill was ill re* 
lifhed^ and mifcarried in the Houfe of Com- 
moriSi whbfe leading members were then 
defirous to keep the avenues to the other 
houfe as open and eafy as poflible."* And 
they were perfe6tly right ; for, however it may 
fuit the purpofes of thofe who wilh the dc- 
ftrudtiori of our moft excellent conflitiition to 
declaim againft its ariftocracy, the true friends 
of their country thea, as now, were fenlible 
that ** a body of nobility is more peculiarly 
** neceflary in our mixed and compounded con- 
** ftitution, in order to fupport the rights of 
** both the crown and the people, by forming 



* BU b. I, ch. 2, p. 157, 



** a bar- 
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*' a bairier to withftand the incroaclimcnts of 
•* of both."* And though this might not be 
the fole caufe of rejedling the bill, the Com- 
mons Ihewed, by (heir condud: on the occa* 
lion, that they had no idle nor fplenetic jea* 
loufy of thofe who they knew in many in* 
fiances had faved their country from impend- 
ing ruin. The truth is, that the ariftocratical 
branch of our conftitution has more temper and 
fteadinefs than either of the others, and of this 
our republicans are now, as they have long 
fince been, perfedlly fenfible; for " when ift 
*' the laft century the Commons had deteri* 
** mined to extirpate monarchy, they alfo 
*' voted the Houfe of Lords to be' ufeleis and 
** dangerous /'^f- 

The word privilege implies an immunity, 
peculiar right,, or exclufive advantage ; we 
will now inquire what thofe are which be- 
long to the nobility. As members of the legifla- 
ture they have thefe that follow i 

ijl. Liberty of ipeech in Par- 
liament* 



li. Freedom from arrefls in 
£uits of law. 



Thefe alfo bcldil^ \f^ 
the members of 
* the Houfe «C 
Commons. 



* Bl. b. i. c. 2, p. 158. t Ibid. 
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^d. They are attendfcd hi Parliaiment by the 
twelve judges and mafters in chancery. 

• ■ * * ■ 

. 4th. They may vote by proxy* 

5 /A. They may enter their diflcnts on their 
Journals. , 

6tif. All bills which may aHedl the 'peerage 
muft originate in their houfe ; nor muft thofc 
bills undergo any alterations in the Houfe of 
Commons. — The other Houfe has one fimilar 
to this in regard to money bills. 

'jfL Ewrfry fpiritual and temporal Peer, both 
when he goes to, and whea he returns from 
Parliament, may kill one or two of the King's 
deer without a particular leave, g H.^. 

The Peers formerly poflelTed many other 
privileges, which were all made void hyizW*^ 
-i-2 & 3 Ann.^^1 1 G. 2*& lO G. 3. 

The fair authorefs of the pre-cited quotation^ 
when (he wrote it, took for granted what (he 
had betn accuftomed to hear uttered by pre- 
judiced people of her acquaintance* As a lady 
and a poetefs, it cannot be expeded fixe flxould 

be 
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%c fo well verfed in the conftitution of hei^ 
cduntiy as thofe whofe habits in life make it 
more familiar; but then it is great pity (he 
Ihould venture on a fubje(^, which, by being 
handled with indifcretion, and cloathed in ele^ 
gant language^ may impofe on thofe^ who» ig* 
norant themfclves, take every bold affertionfor 
truth. Without that invefligation which it is 
prudent to bellow on a fubjed: of importance* 
But perhaps I am miilaken, and the lady only 
Ventured on an error, rather than obliterate i 
well turned period* We will now return to 
eXstttiine the wealth of the nobility, and as their 
privileges will give them no influence, we will 
ice whether that, or any thing elfe they pof-* 
ftfs^ can influence the courts of judicature. 

if we calculate the Wealth of* the peers at 
trn annual rental of 70CX)/. each for the three 
kingdoms, which is by far too greats it 
amounts to three millions and three hundred 
and eighty-eighttthoufand pounds j and if we 
take the thirteen millions and a half of people, 
and average their's at 2s, each a day, which is 
by much too little, it amounts to four hundred 
and ninety-two millions feven hundred and 
fifty thoufand pounds. By this calculation it 
muft appear demonftrative, that what can poC 

Pa fibly 
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fibly be fparcd out of f uch an income, will iUSt 
-fuffice to influence the people in a maft. We 
will next proceed to the courts. 

Lord Bacon, in th6 b^inmng of the kft cen- 
tury, was accufed of bribery and corruption, 
and though High Chancellor of England, and 
t)ne of the moft learned men of his time, was 
found guilty by his peers and fined, 

• LorcJ Ferrers, in the year 1760, committed 
murder on his fteward, and being tried by thfe 
Lords, was condemned and hanged. 

Lord Abingdon, in the year 1795, was tried 
for a libel on a Mr. Sermon, an attorney, by- 
printing a fpeech which he had delivered in 
tbe Houfe of Peers ^ and being in the court of 
■King's Bench, before Lord Kenyon, found 
guilty by a jury of commoners^ was fentenced 
io three months imprifonment in the King's 
Bench prifon, fined 100/. and to give fecuritjr 
for his good behaviour during three ye^rs^ * 
himfelf in aoo/. and two furcties in 100/. eaclr. 
-From thefe few inftances, for, to the credit of 
the peerage there are not many, we may fafely 
conclude, that under our conftitution a Peer can 
no more infringe the laws than a Commoner. 

I be- 



t .i}dieve it will heverbe difpiitdb that oiir Jaws 

adt equally on all the fubjefts of the empire j 

nor that a Peer, any more than a beggars-can 

do an injury to the meaneil of his fellow fub- 

jed:s without incurring the |S&nalty of hit 

tranfgreflion ; indec4, if there i§ perfedlicwi oil 

earth, it is on an ]£nglifh bench. Ibelieve wt 

nnift give up our ^ fcarch after the privilegei 

'piaffes ^ for I am ccnvinced we fhall not find 

them ampng the nobility \ we might perhaps 

difcovcr fomething' of the liind in th? charter 

of the* city of London, and other corporations $ 

iiut as the lady^s fi?nfe of propriety could nevejr 

ihaire intended fuch lofty language for any othc^ 

ihin the higher orders y we will leave the good 

citizens in quiet pbffeffion of wha|: I believe 

jiie ariftocracy will never envy themj though 

it muft be confefled that every advantage which 

-the public at large could derive from their chat^^ 

iered privileges' is long fince accompliihed, Jt 

^oes not then appear that in criminal caufes 

*he perfonal influence of the ariftocracy, either 

in their own houfe, as a fupreme court of ju^ 

*dicature, or Jn the court of King's Bench, 

/though preiided in by one of their own body^, 

xan avail them any thing. Let us, however, ftill 

proceed, and examine the amount of their in^ 

Hjliicnc^ on particular perfons, among the ped^ 

'- B3 pl« 
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pie it large, ind afterwairds in the Houfe c# 
Comtnons* 

The perfonal influence of a nohle, or that of 
any other man, can extend, where the laws 
operate equally, no farther than his ^tenants, 
hjs tradefmen, or fuch M^hofe perfons are im« 
mediately employed by him, unlefs it is occa^- 
£oned by that fair good will which is no more 
than a voluntary offering for abilities, or fome 
cither quality acceptable to thofe who. make 
the return. Now, fuppofe a nobleman to pof- 
iefs an annual income of 7000/. one half in 
land and the other in tenements ; the former at 
leafes of 200/. each, and the latter at zo!. and 
that they are all under his Lordlhip's influence^ 
the number amounts to 188 only, which, 
among *7,895, is no very large proportion of 
the public 5 how many thoufand manufac- 
turers have ten times that number in their inv- 
mediate employment ? But this is more than 
the truth, fpT it does not necefTarily follow, 
that becaufe a m?in rents a houfe, he mull be 
under his landlord's political influence; though 
it muft be oonfeffed, that if he takes a farm on 
Icafe, and that leafe is a fhort one, provided he 

has no other dependance, it is more than pro- 
bable h? WQuJd be, Thpfe^ however^ wh^ 

ar? 
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<t« employed by the tenant mufl not be fup^^ 
pofed on that account to be influenced by the. 
landlord^ as every one acquainted with country 
pepple will no doubt confefs. Should the no* 
bility, however, by any means whatever, pro^ 
cure a decided influence in a number of fmall 
communities, which h^ve the election of 
members for the Houfe of Commons, and 
fhould th^ aggregate amount of the numbers fo 
returned, occ^fion jm undue influence in tl^at 
aifembly, the public would have reafon to 
dread the gonfequepc^s, We wi}} (herefqre 
proceed to the en^aminatioq gf a circumflance 
which it mufl: be confefled is an important one« 
and Ji enter on the fubjeft with diffidence, ^ 
wifliing to foften the afpejrity pf that cenfure 
which is generally thought to b^ well founded i 
^d yet fenflble that to great a conftitutional 
lawyer as Judge Blackftone, amongft many 
others, feems to jeap agaipft me, though not 
decidedly, for he only fpeak$ of 4 change. 
where he fays, ^' if any ajterjition might be 
^* wilhed or fuggefted \r\ the prefcnt frame of 
^* Parliaments, it (hould be in favor of a morft 
^* pomplete repreientation of the people.*'* 

f £1. b» i* c. 2, p. 172. 
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-Hic Hbufeof Commong confifts of 55^ 
member j5 ;. and, according to the publications 
which were made fome years ago in order to 
prove the extent of an undue influence, the 
nHnabers were ^s follow ; 



1 
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38 Boroughs and town^ faid to be 

rctumed bjr commoners, at } '76 
2 each - ^ 

1 6 Do. do. by peers and com- 
moners jointly 

'64 Do. do. 1 by peers J 2 each 1 28 1 
4 Do, dpj pRly I I e^ch 4/ 

As this ftatement wai^ made with a defign 
to jxmove t^ apparent eyil, we muft fuppofe 
that it does not fall flactrtof the tnitii, though 
one would fufpcdl it rather exceeded , when wc 
fee three towns in the lift that contain 1000 
votqrs^ ^nd two of 800 each, . As, however, 
no influence can be injurious if there is an 
equipbife to' it, the 32 which are fent .jointly 
by peers and commoners muft be put out of the 
,queftion j; and^ deducing the 76 which are 
yetu^'ned by commpners from the 13a returned 

by 
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hy peers alone, leaves a fupcriority in the latter 
of 56 members to be counter-balanced by the 
318 which are confeflcd to be independently 
deified. 

PerfeA independence is no where to be 
found, for we arc all at times influenced by 
fpme motive or other befides that which pro* 
ceeds from truth. Many a man thinks he has 
that bright ftar of perfetflion in view, and yet 
is biaffed by fome paflion^ weaknefs, or mif- 
judgment, which influences his beft intentions. 
That a£tion alone is virtuous or vicious, not 
as it is right or wrong, injurious or beneficial, 
in its cfFedts, but as it proceeds from a virtu* 
ous or vicious defign. Men well educated and 
informed in the habits of the world ^re there- 
fore beft calculated for the office of fenators, 
for they are moft likely to be uninfluenced hy 
improprieties, as being pofleflcd of judgment and 
difcernrnent. But ftill a human being, however 
complete his knowledge, will be in fome degree 
influenced by his particular pecuniary iritereft : 
he who derives his income from land's or mer- 
chandize will unintentionally lean towards that 
fcale which bears the weight of his intereft ; 
his neighbour's fcale will generally be found 
Wf^ntin^, and -prove a fecohdary confideration* 

It 



Ir therefore becornes ncceffary that every intcreil? 
whatever ihould have its proportioned reprefeiv- 
latives in the great affembly of the people. 
Members from counties arc beft calculated, in 
general, to defend the landed interefts ; thofc 
from cities, trade; univerfities, learning; and 
boroughs^ when under influence, but not other- 
wife^ the other interefts of every denomination^ 
If thefe laft were to return their own members 
totally without influence, they would conftantly 
l>ecome injurious to the community, inftcad of 
aflrarding that benefit which they do at prefent.. 
They would return members of their own cor- 
poKitions^ and their confined educations and 
iKxperience by fuperior proportioned num- 
Iwrs would greatly embarrafs the reft of the 
Houie.r- Unkfs there was a pecuniary or other 
ifttercft which the voters valued more than that 
^fccndancy, where would be the inducement 
t0 fend ftrangers in th^ir ftead ? And if the 
voters were fo numerous in each town as to be 
above purchafe, where would the army, the 
TAYj, the Eaft India Company, the Weft India 
planters^ the colonifts^ the funded and other 
nionied interefts, canals, mines, (hipping. Ire- 
laiKl, the Houfe of Lords, and the King, find 
advocates ? not in' the prejudices of farmers. 
ismdhoIderSi merchants^ and ftiopkeepers ; and 

be 
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be it remembered, that a negative even in the 
Lords ihould ever be avoided i but from the 
King it never comes , except in cafes of the ut« 
moft extremity. 

' The words bribery and corruption, when 
applied to boroughs, are often ufed to terriff 
the unthinking, but when we come to examine 
caufes by efFeAs, we (hall not unfrequently find 
that the imputation is falfe in its confequences, 
though ti^e in fadt. The pradicc does not 
always introduce venality into the Houfe of 
Commons, for inany an independent n>ember 
comes in by pecuniary influence. When the 
pradtlbe rifes to an inordinate height, no d(Hibt 
the Houfe will apply a remedy. 

The efFedls. tell me that this reafoiiixig it 
founded in trutl^, for on examining many of 
thofe queftions, which in the Houfes of Par« 
liament are brought forward by the outs for the 
fole purpofe of teazing the /W, we never fail 
to difcover as grrat a proportion of theie in« 
fluenced borough members and their patrons 
on one fide as on the other. Where, theut it 
the injury of this influence f in the iame 
fources whence formerly originated the objec- 
tiop to the fupport of armies in times of 

peace. 
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|>eace^ and the purchaie of army commiilion^l 
ibmetimes in difcontent, ibmetimes in mifs 
yjtdgtncnt. As long as we fee the general wet» 
fare on the increafe, and our liberties, when 
neceffary,* fenced in by additional fecurity , why 
ftould we requireahy innovation? Who knows 
hut the efFed:s might prove fatal to the real 
ioterefts and liberties of our country ? We par-* 
don the fly^ which, crawling on the cornice of 
lb«ne Aately edifice, cehfures a trifling imagined 
iiirtgiilarity, becaufe it has a microfcopic eye ; 
tbis a more noble mind will pafs' unnoticed, 
ind,- viewing the coiled:ed pile from a reafoh- 
ftble point, will admire the dignity, firmnefs, 
iHToportion^ and beauty of the whole. 

We now are come to what is marked as the 

&itd iJivlfion of this fubjeft. — ^An agrarian dif- 

ifibutiofi, the uniform prowife of z\l equalifers, 

^ is ' liotiuilg but a trap ; a promife which- thofe 

I ^tfho'tnake, know perfcdlly well the impoffibi* 

/ fety of accJoihpliihing. Suppofe, for a mo^- 

xhcnt, an equal divifion of property to-day 5 

ft, Bl and C, go to the gaming table to-mor» 

|bw--^hat beeemeS oi th^ fpirit of equality ? 
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'^, Vidfrthe'dedfioa i«i thr Court of King's Bench ©ni 
jffxiqf9iyn^rt9V^Sfif^:ifn'!^^ the Uiicik muLTii the 
jur^-bill in trials for libelS| &c» 
* 1 
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It vanifhes into vapour. Mark the juftkc alio 
w-XWo men fet out in life with equal contigu* 
cus property j the one, a fober, induftrious 
being, rifes. early, watches late, and by attention 
improves the beauties of nature <, His neighbour, 
a charader the very reVerfe of the other, and, 
by an oppofitecondud:, negledtiog to cultivate 
his own lands, comes in time io want the com- 
mon neceffaries of life ; ftill retaining, how- 
ever, a great admiration for the beauties of na^ 
ture^ he makes a trefpafs on his worthy friend, 
^ who reraonftrates on the impropriety of his 
conduit ; the other, by this time become a 
perfcd: fans-culotte, with one hand Hops his 
mouth with the Rights of Man, and with the 
other knocks him down for a monopolifer; 
behold, once more, the fpirit and very fubftancc 
of equality ! 



We will now^ examine the fourth divifion— 
One charaderiftic of a free government is, 'that ) 
every man fhall have the power of chufing his / 
own pleafures'and amufements ; for, as Black- 
ftone fays, ** Let a man be ever fo abandoned 
** in his principles, or vicious in his pradice, 
** provided hekeep^his wickednefs to hitafelf, 
** and does not offend the rules of decency, he 

•*is 
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^ IS out of the reach of human laws.^** Btit 
if a father^ pofleillng property, has been extras 
vagant» or even unfortunate in the feledion o( 
expenditure^ the fon muft neceflarily work, not 
only to acquire the pleafures^ but frequently the 
very neceffaries of hfe ; and what increafes the 
difficulties of obtaining them is, the numerous 
competitors he has to contend with, for every 
one being emulous to procure employment un<^ 
xlerworks his felloWf and thereby reduces the 
wages, until much work is done for a littU 
money. This is the life of. commerce, for if it 
was not fo we fhould have no manufactures at 
alh As foon as an article ceafes to give fufE- 
cient profit to pay the workman a little morfJ 
than enough to fupport him and his family, it 
is no longer made ; and it never can do more 
than that; for if the wages which are paid 
were more than enough for this purpofe on one 
article, there is no reafoh why they fhould not 
be fo on all ; and the inflant that was the cafe 
the workman would derive no benefit from it ; 
for though he might form a rife in his own 
trade, a rife on thofe articles which he pur- 
chafes places him where he was before; there-* 
fore po man can receive any real and lafling ad«- 

> 

♦ Bl. b. i. c. I, p, ti4. • 
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ttmtage unlefs \he rife is partial, and then it 
becomes a proportioned injury to others; if 
the confumption is foreign, then the impdicjr 
becomes evident, and the rife brings its own 
punifliment** As the wages muft be enoagk 
to f«pport a large family, a faving, induftrious^ 
iingle man, or one who has few or no children, 
may lay up fufficient, from thefc circumftances^ 
to increase his profits, by becoming a principal 
inftead of ^ an inferior. In (hort, there is jfirft 
a competition among workmen, then between 
merchants, and finally with nations. From 
hence we may conclude, that the enjoyjMnU of 
life are for the fober and induftrious, and thb 
labours of it ultimately for the' drunken and 
profligate* 



* Formerly the orders from Lifbon for fatins were very 
great, and the journeymen weavers in Spitalfields finding 
themfelves in demand, infifted on an inc^eafe of wages ; 
after various contefts they obtained their ends. This cir* 
cumftance, added to the increafed price of raw fiiks, obli^ 
ged the mailers gradually to make that article fo flight that 
the orders were no longer fent, and ^ow no fatins are made 
except for home confumption. That coknpetition which 
tends to improve the quality of an article^ or to make h 
cheaper, will infcreafe the quantity of a ihanufa&ure, and 
every means that has a contrary e&e6t muft tend to anni- 
hilate it.—- This was the cafe at Taunton, this is the famc^ 
in SpitalfieldS| and willbe the fame every where. 

The 
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The moft enthufiaftic republicans have cve# 
been poffefled of flave$. The Spartans,* La-» 
cedaemoniansy and Romana» among the an-« 
cients; the New Englanders, in the laft cen-* 
tuxy ;-t* ind the Virginians, Marylandcrs, Caro-» 

liniansi 

* M. itelvetius, totn. iv. p. 588. 

t During the fummer of 1637 the war was carried ori 
wiih *he greateft energy, and with that fiiccefs which vi-* 
gour, when conduced with common fenfe, will always 
procure. The Pequots defended themfelves with the fpi- 
lit of a people contending for their country, for their exif- 
ftencc. But fuperior arms and knowledge, and perhaps 
bravery, prevailed ; and this tribe was extirpated. Tho 
prifoners were either tranfported to the Weft Indies, and 
there fold for flaves, or reduced to a more painful fervi- 
tude in New England, becaufe they daily beheld thofe re- 
gions where they had once enjoyed freedom and happinefs. 
The allies difagreeing with regard to the property of the 
female captives, butchered feveral of them with a barbarity 
which would have difgraced a better caufe.— — Chalmcr's 
Policical Annals, b. i. c. 12. p. 291, 292. 



It is worth while to accompany the preceding note 
with a paflage from Hutchinfon's Hiftory of Malfachu- 
fets, V. i. p. 75. 

" Intolerance was interwoven into the frame of that 
** government which Maffachufets had created for itfelf. 
** From the public proceedings of thofe days, it is evident 
*' that inquifition was made not only into the public de- 
. ** clarations and'pra6lice of men, but even into their pri-* 
<* vate judgments. The m'inifters of that fandified re- 
** gion preached againft toleration as a fin in government 
** that would bring down the judgments of heaven upon 
*' the land. Even the gentle fpirit of the Mufes was over- 
" borne by the univerfal degeneracy, and throwing their 

** perfuafivc 
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liflians, and Georgians, at this moment* The 
negroes in the Weft Indies, and fouthem parts 
of North America, are really treated like ma^ 
chines^ and if this obfervation of our fair au- 
thorefs had been intended for a proof of honeft 
refentment in favour of thefe poor wretches, 
heaven forbid it fhould have attracted from me 
any other than a reverberated iigh for their dif- 
trefs ; but to tell the inhabitants of this ifland 
that any of them are treated as machines^ is cer- 
tainly a deviation from that candour for which 
the enthufiafm itfelf of a republican can never 
plead excufe^ 

I muft beg p^on of the lady for the little 
ceremony with which I have treated, not her, 
but her opinions, in this paflage. I have never 
read a fingle line of the pamplet from which 
the above extract is taken, except what is con- 
tained in the paragraphs inferted in the Monthly 
Review for Auguft, 1792, and which accident 
alone brought under my attention. In idly 
turning over the leatves of that publication I 

•* perfuafive influence into the fcale of perfecution, they 
** promoted the unchriftian temper of the times. The 
•* following are the dying lines of Governor Dudle/: 

** Let men of God in court and cliurches watch 
^* O'er fuch as do a toleration hatch* 

E &w 
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iaw a favourite name > and as thofe publica- 
tions of this lady, which I had before 
read, had always given me pleafure, I flop-' 
ped to pay a vifit to an old friend ; the ele- 
gance of the language induced me to proceed ; 
but I foon difcovered fuch a collection of re- 
publican opinions as were never before, I be- 
lieve, afTcmblcd in fo fmall a compafs. The 
French, even at this day, with the afliftance 
of all their new-coined phrafes and refinements 
on republican phrenzy, might have written a 
volume on this fubjcd:, and in the end haver 
reforted to their moil barbarous deeds to eluci- 
date the text ; but fo energetic is the language 
of our fair authorefs, flie piDves with Lord 
Rofcommon, that 
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The wefghty bullion of one fterling line, 
** Drawn to French wire would through whole page* 
" fliine." 



One would fain hope the experienced miferjf' 
of the prefent age in other countries may induce 
poflcrity in this to lay afide thofe foolifh dclu- 
fions which" can never be realifed ; but that 
hope Will foon vanifh when we recoiled: tli€ 
annals of this country in the laft century. We 
may therefore truly fay with Mr. Hume, *' in 
A *' vaia 
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•* vain is the page of hiftory held forth to 
*• mankind/* they never will profit by it. If 
they did, the French might have feen the fame 
dodlrines, formerly the pretence, as they are 
at this time, for involving mankind in Utopian 
proje(5ts, formed to gratify the turbulence of 
thofe whofe ruined fortunes ftimulate them 
to become the mountebank patriots of their 
country. If they were its real friends, they 
would flop where reform was accompliflied, 
but this they never do ; for, like the modem 
French, the defperate fanatics of the laft cen- 
tury, 

** Whofe flender meal was fliortei^than their grace,'** 

firft drew in fome well-meaning people to join 
them in a reform of real abufes; and under 
that difguife infinuatcd their republican vifions 
until they acquired undifturbed poffeffion of 
the goverment ; in which fometimes a knot of 
tyrants, and at length a fingle one, blundered 
during fixteen years. Finally, when the peo- 
ple had fatally experienced the miferable ilTue 
of trufting to fair promifes, and a lefs (kilful 

* Mifs A, L. Aikin's Poems, 
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ruler than the one they had lately fcrved, gave 
them the opportunity^ they made an unre- 
ilrained offer of the crown to its lawful heir^ 
And fhall we enable the defccndants of thefc 
fame people, with the fame pretences, to try 
the fame experiment ? Shall we forego the 
happinefs of increafing^ profperity and wealth, 
under the limited monarchy with which \vc 
are now blefled^ to make another trial of their 
Ikill in government, their faith in oaths, and 
their religious moderation ? 

'* Shall we on this fair mountain leave to feed, 
•* And batten on that moor ?"* 

It may with tfuth be faid, that the errors 
which are interwoven in our conftitution arc 
not evils of the laft importance, and that they 
never opprefs the poor ; they are the remains 
of former times, when the world was lefs en- 
lightened than it is at prefent j but, like excref- 
cences on the human body, to (have them off at 
once might produce evils dangerous to life ; we, 
therefore, fubmit to bear them as well a& thofe 
which modem manners and cuftoms produce. 



* Sh, Hamlet. 
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with patience, and until a fit fepportunity of- * 
fers to correct them with judgment. JHlappy 
for us who know we have the remedy within 
our own power, when prudent attention to the 
general good will admit of the application. 
We are not to be taught by every ignorant 
quack what food is beft fuited to our confti^ 
tutions ; we are competent by long expedience 
of increafing health to judge for ourfelves. 
Let thofe take, who would adminifter the 
poifoned draught ; we fhall foon difcover the 
^ffedl by their convulfed, diftorted, ^nd ema- * 
f iated looks, 

I have thus far endeavoured to fhew that the 
caufes of poverty arc not imputable to the fu- 
perior vice, luxury, or extravagance of this 
age. I have next pointed out fome of the 
moft predominant caufes of poverty, which / 
has led me to prove, that if the poor con- \ 
tinue in this fituation, it is no fault in the 
conftitution or government of the country ; 
but, in general, their want of favipg and in- 
4uflry. 

Thus far we have treated gf poverty as it 
concerns the individual. We (hall now fpeak 
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of it as it affcfts th« public at large, and, after 
ftating the confequences of poverty, proceed 
to ^ew the importance which the prevention 
of it is to the n^ition. 
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CONSEQUENCES of POVERTY. 
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nPHE confequcnces of poverty are either the 
commiffion of crimes, encumbrance to 
the public, or emigration. In either of which 
cafes, the community at large are cflentially 
interefied : for though the importance of a ftate 
depends ou its riches, no matter for the pre- 
fent where centered, its happinefs muft proceed 
.from equality, — Not that equality, which, as I 
we have fhewn, fome viiSonaries fancy would 
be the efFedl of an equal divtfion of property; 
nor that political equality, which republicans > 
make the idle and ignorant believe, though the 
leaders themfelves know otherwife, will pro^- 
ceed from an extin(3:ion of all rank, and exi& 
in eledive rulers only ; but in that, where a 
iPian feels a fecurity of perfon and property, 
derivable from laws, which are made to operate 
-towards him as they do on others ; which 
enable him, by induftry, to rife above want, 
and to live independent of either public qt 
private charity. Our minds become humbled 
by receiving charity ; we have no longer that 

E 4 ardour, 
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ardour, that fpring for exertion in youth, 6r 
dignity in age, which keeps qs from the conj- 
miflion of little adtions. When a man is forced 
to thank, and as it were, to bend the knee for 
his daily bread, he feels like a flave, and 1$ 
too apt to ad: the part of one; but he who 
is above want, though but a little, looks uppn 
every fellow- fubjedl as an equal. 

Crimes of a minor kind ufually originate 
from poverty, or from that pecuniary dif- 
ability which leaves a perfon in want of thofe 
things he thinks neceflary for his happinefs, 
or abfolute exiftence. I fay, which he thinks 
neceffary, for though his wants may be ima- 
ginary, he is not the lefs induced to commit 
crimes ; he fancies them . effentials, and the 
operation on his mind is the fame as if they 
were fo. It, therefore, becomes the duty of 
a wife government, to prevent that man from 
committing crimes, who is moved thereto by 
falfe notions of happinefs, or from neceffity ; 
% — to prevent his being tempted, by falfe hopes, 
to quit his own for other countries ; — and by 
gratifying him, who wilhes, by induftry, to. 
extricate himfelf from his needy fitua,tion, 

ORIGIN 
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ORIGIN OF CRIMES. 



TF we inquire into the origin of crimes^i from 
-*■ their very birth, we fliall find, that they as 
frequently proceed from others as ourfelves^ 
we fhall fee, that a perfon educated in the 
inoft exemplary manner by the parent, has re- 
ceived ill impreffipns from the fcrvants,' his 
play- mates, or the accidental reading of im- 
proper books; fome, by their very par€nt5, 
are initiated intp vice from the cradle ; over- 
fondnefs, or example, encourage the daily 
exercife of paffion, lying, tattling, and cruelty . 
to animals ; drunkennefs comes in, at on . 
"advanced period, with leave to fpend money 
without accounting for it. If perfons thus 
. bred are fuddenly left to their own ingxpe- , 
rience, they will fall into difficulties, then 
commit crimes, in order to extricate themfelves, 
and thus glide into a dungeon, Paffions of all 
kinds, carried to excefs, by being fubje<3:ed to 
jiQ controul, lead to the tommiffion of crimes, 
which indultry, and the refleiStion of a ne- 
f e0ary fybprdination, in order to procure the 

encourage^ 
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encouragement of others, would corred:; but 
a fancied independence hurried on-to diffipa- 
tion, and idle company ferves to promote rt. 
It is not eafy to corred: bad -habits of any 
kind; much lefs thofe, which, under fuch 
circumftances, are flattering to our paffions. 
A perfon, who in his infancy has been 
frightened by ftories of fpedres and appari- 
'tions, though convinced of the folly, will find 
his imagination inventive, in extreme, to raife 
up mongers, in addition to thofe fumiflied by 
others; he will, perhaps, urged by reafon, 
experience, and the pain of the impreflion, 
'endeavour to get rid of the feniation ; and thofe 
who ifeally exert themfelves, will effedl it :* 
but if we find fo much diflSculty in removing, 
'what, not only reafon, but inclination, prompts 
us to accomplifh, how much^ more fliall we 
^experience, where we have the reafon only to 
do right, and the more forcible inclination to 
do wrong. It is a pigmy contending with 
Hercules* 

Such, however, who having eftates to fup- 

port extravagance, and though wicked, avoid. 

'^the rommiffion of crimes which are diredly 

••'M. Hclvctius, torn. iv. notes de p, 415. 

injurious 
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injurious to ttie property and perfons of others, 
come not under the lafh of the laws ; it is, 
therefore, the poor, and not the opulent, who 
will now become the objects of our attention. 
The former, when idle, are too apt to intrude 
on the induftry of others ; the latter, by want 
of induftry, and even by their vices, contri- 
bute to fupport them. We now come to par- 
ticulars* 

Thofe temptations to evil, which are too 
thickly fown throughout this kingdom, are 
caufes of crimes. Unfortunately, fome of 
them are intimately interwoven with the exi- 
gencies of the ftate, and others are become, 
from immemorial cuftom, and ancient tenure, 
the abfolute property of individuals, — The 
exigencies of government are, in fome mea- 
fure, relieved by the fale . of fpirits, and lot- 
tery tickets; the evils of which are fo nume- 
rous and obvious, and fo much has been laid, 
and written,- in vain, that the bare mention of 
them in this place is fufEcient. No one that 
has lived in the neighbourhood of a foreft, 
but muft have remarked the ill effefts which an 
Unfenced property has on the poorer fort of 
people. Their favage manners and debauched 
morals, are a proof of this aiTertion. It is 

wonder- 
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wonderful, how much time they will lofc in 
dealing the wood, in hunting up a half-ftarved 
hog, or cow, in the day ; and in killing the 
game at night. Indeed, where there is much 
jgame,' the crime of ftealing and plundering 
anything elfe, is from infancy rendered per- 
ft&,ly fami]iar. It is impoilible that a child 
can be continually exercifed in an unlawful adt, 
and fee his parents fo employed, without be- 
coming ever after indelibly addid:ed to the 
compiifljon gf whatever fuits his immediate 
purpofe. The fame caufes will produce the 
fameeffcfts in one country as in apother jj and, 
having long been accujlpmed, at intervals, to 
fee th^ mannprs, and to hear the convcrfation 
of thofp fettlers in America, who inhabit th^ 
foQt. of the Allegany mountains, 1 have fince 
been very much ftruck with the fimilarity of 
thefc, and the poorer clafs of inhabitaqts, ix\ 
ai^d about Epping Foreft, although iituated fq 
near the metropolis. A human being, living 
in a favage ftate, has few wants; ^ad, \n the 
warmer regions, thofe \Vants are eafily fup-r 
plied i — on that account he poflllfcs many vir- 
tues, which are unknown to him who is in a 
ftate half-way between the Indian and thofc 
who live in a perfed:ly civilized focicty ; for, 
Tvitl) all that is mofl difgufltul in the former^ 

the 
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the wants of the latter tnake him more fclfifli 
and vindidive. 



*' 



Smugglings certainly a crime iti itfelf, h 
alfo the mother of others. When a number 
of men get together, ready to commit an aft 
that is contrary to the laws, and for which they 
are liable to be punilhed, being in continual 
apprehenfion of detedlion, and refolute to de- 
fend the property, in which they are interefted, 
they are apt to fortify their courage by ftrong 
liquors, and by herding together become rude 
and profligate in their manners; and addidt 
themfelves to drinking, gambling, cruelty, and 
fwearing; until, by degrees, like pirates, their 
lives being in continual danger, they acquire 
nearly the fame difpofitions and brutifh feel- 
ings* When a gang is broke up, thofe who 
are not feamen, from long difufe of orderly 
labour, become wreckers ; or adopt fome other 
mode of life, which is but little more criminal 
than the former, and end their lives by the 
common hangman. — Smuggling, however, 
from a wife attention paid to it by our prefent 
miniftry, is no longer that extenfive evil it was 
formerly. 

There 
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There is dfo, in London efpecially, a founk 
tain, from which fprings, either direAly or 
indire<5Hy> the greater part of thofe robberies, 
that bid defiance tp the continued exertions of 
our police ; but being attended with a fancied 
advantage to the diftrefled, it is permitted to 
cxift, notwithftanding the numberlefs evils it 
occafions. I fhall readily be underftood, to 
mean the pawnbroker's fhops. Great reftraints 
have been put upon them,* no doubt; but 
their exiftence, in any fhape, is fo mon- 
ftrous an evil, that nothing lefs than extirpation 
can do juftice to the public. There are great 
varieties of people, who lodge goods at thefc 
places; it will not be amifs, in a general way, 
to enumerate fome of them. — Every defcription 
of the lower clafs, who are profligate, and 
are poffelTed of other people's property, for a 
fhort period, in order to cleanfe, aflfort, or 
manufadiure, have dealings with pawnbrokers. 
They will find a variety of excufcs, for not 
bringing the goods home at the ufual period. 
In all probability, the reafon is, that they 
have been at thefe fhops of abomination. They 
will then carry home a part, under pretence, 
that they have not been able to finifli the reft, 

* 33 G«^ m« c. 53% 
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get fome money in advance, and with it re- 
deem the remainder. There are bad people^ io. 
every one's recolledlion, who have made ufe: 
of thefe receptacles, as a temporary means of 
procuring liquor ; fome by pawning their own 
property, and fome, that of others. At the. 
beft, it is a ready temptation to procraftinate 
thofe exertions, which would foon relieve their 
wants ; but mofl: of us know, from experience, 
that we too frequently put off a neceffary effort 
till another time, provided we can fupply the 
prefent want, even to a difadvantage. Mr^- 
Shandy's creaking hinge is known to every 
one ;* and though one drop of oil would have 
faved Triftram's father a diurnal mortification, 
the hinge was fuffered to creak on, and occa- 
fion more petulance than a matter of real confe- 
quence. But thefe are trifling evils, which fall 
chiefly on the lazy, and thofe who want 
economy ; for it is not of much confcquence 
to me,x whether my linen is brought honte on 
Saturday night, or the middle of the next 
week, provided I do really get it at laft : nor 
is it a public injury, if a drunken fellow of a 
hufband pawns his wife's and childrens* 
cloaths whilfl: fhe is out, indufl:rioufly earning 

♦ Life and Opinions of Triftram Sbandy. 
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fbmethirtg to make up for his profligacy; But 
it is df great confequence, that a man, whd 
robs me of my watch on the high- way, or has 
broken open my houfe, and ftolen my linen and 
" plate, fhouFd have no place to convert thofe 
articles into money. What is it to the public, 
whether there are one, two, or twenty honeft 
pawnbrokers ? a thief will only avoid them ; 
and if there is one rogue in the trade, that one 
is fure of themoft cuftom, and is certain, like- 
wife, of the moft profit, becaufe, it is proba- 
ble, the goods will never be redeemed. 

I once refided in a confiderable town in the 
Britilh colonies,* where, from the peculiar 
circumftances of the place, robberies were not 
frequent, for I have ad:ually known two fub- 
fequent aflizes without one criminal profecu- 
tion. — For the curfe of this place, a fellow fat 
up as a pawnbroker, where there never had 
been one before ; and as he feemed to thrive', 
another followed his example. The confe- 
quences were foon fo intolerable, that the whole 
community joined to hunt them down , for houfe- 
breaking and pilfering became frequent ; the 

* Halifax, in Nova Scotia. 
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If i«ls i • 4t Irtigfh the t#o gchtlefhcnj tbettrfelttti 
tnidt-^tieit xpptirititt id thcthai',- M W«t6 
pimifhed accordingly: the town, ia.kitttt£ii 
returned to its former reguiari^% 

I 

It muft be confefTed, that there app^rs to 
be cafes where people labouring under tempo* 
rary diftrefs may experience a teal advantage, 
from receiving a loail at a pawnbi-oker ^s (hop i 
we wiU> for a moment, admit this cafe ia 
its utmoft latitude, ftill it is very unfair that 
the reft of the community, and more efpecially 
the city of London, and other great towns^ 
and the country for many miles round them^ 
(hould be fubjed to ^fufier fo much as they 
do, in their perfons and property, for tfa« 
fake of the trifling conveniency which this 
nuifance affords to a very fmall proportion of 
the community at large i and where ther^ are 
many arguments which will make it doubtful 
whether there ever did exift a iingle inftance^ 
in which the party would not have been highly 
benefited by ftruggling for rdief in fome 
olb<Mr /ivay ; or, who by a prudent anticipati^^ 
might not have made provifion for his pre*- 
fent diftrefs^ In ihott^ whillft government 

F think 
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think it heceifaiy to continue fome evils £>r 
the fake of the revenue, it is but fair that 
tbofe ihpuld be abolilhed which q^tribiite 
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iPkEVENTION OF CRIMkS. 



"TT is itrtpoflible to point out a uriiverfal re** . 
ihedy for crimes, becaufe, as it has been be- 
fore ob&rvcd, tbey in general proceed from aft 
imperfeiS early education;* and befides that 
the world has eflentially differed of\ the prin- 
cipki they deviate ffiU more in the praflice of 
this requifite. The nioft certain method at 
prefent is to apply the prevention to a more ad* 
vanced period, which Way be threefold-*- 



Encouragement to do welli 'j 

Dread of doing ill^ and — ; t 
Affording employment to the indufiridusi 






The Jcgillators of tihd world have, in geflcral 
made ufe of the fecond of thefe methodsi^lohe 
to prevent crimes, and the cbnfeqtiente t hds 
been, that the laWs! fhemfelvcs are guilty of 
moare. crimes than. the wretches theyiare meant 
to reform* If by a variety of meins . they in- 
cite the pailicms and the aj^etitesj if at the 

■ • M< Hehreduf, torn. iii. anil ivy »''•"' 
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fame time that, they plant a tree with the faircft 
fruit, they leave it as accefliblc to the touch 
as to the %ht, the robbery is much more im- 
putable to 'the Fegiflatbrs than the cuTpfit . But 
we are too apt in all our endeavours to apply a 
remedy to the effe^ inftead of the cauje ; thus, 
if a man in want of bread becomes a thkf, :the 
laws hang him as an example to others ^ gife 
him employment and you prevent the crime* 

. A joint offer of puniflimenr and rewa,rd will 
operate in favour of each other, for when a 
man fears the former, it will induce him to tn* 
deavour with redoubled exertion to merit the 
other ; if the latter ihould fail, it is a fur€ 
£gn that the former Is but ill calculated for its 
end, and that its failure may be attributed to its 
nature, proportion, or uncertainty. V. 

I remember before the American war it was 
the pradice to fend all the convids from* Great 
Britain and Irehmd to that continent ^ an4 
though the colonics would not fufl^tr tbcm u> 
be landed as conridrs, ftill they were xntrodvKeA 
IIS indented iervanti; the people were tho £nnev 
no matter for the name. Yet thou^ the^aa^ 
•nual exportaition from hence v^as great,, the itiv 
habitants of that part of the Brihnn.dominions, 

and 
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in the country places efpedally, Kved iA 
the moft pcrfed fccorrty . This was not owing 
to want of opportunity, for throughout North 
America, except from New York to the norihi 
ward, and then only near the fea coaft, the 
people lived very detached, and were obliged to 
travel a great deal. This fecurity was occa<4 
Honed by two principal caufes, plenty of em- 
ployment and infallible detedtion. Their four 
years indentures were chiefly bought by the 
country people, in whofe fervice they generally 
found good food, cloathing, and plenty of 
work. Each, for his own fake, kept his fe« 
cret, and having none of his old companions to 
aflbciate with, foon loft thofe habits which in 
that country would have been ufelefs ; for in 
the fouthcm provinces efpecially , any perfon of 
a fufpicious appearance, travelling without a 
pafs, was fure to caufe inquiries ; and if his 
anfwers were not very well adapted to the quef^ 
tions aiked him, he was certain to be detained 
in prifon, and ftayed there, until the whole 
neighbourhood was advertifed of him. 

Thi> vigilance may not be quite fo pradi- 
cable in this country as it was there, but afford- 
ing the means of employment-— watching as 

F 3 narrowly 
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fi^rrowly z$ pofliblc — making profccution caiy 
-—giving ample rewards for deteciion — ^ftop^ 
ping ^Ycry known avenue of efcape — and pu-i 
jpifhing infallibly both, thieves, and efpeciaHy. 
feceiv^fs, would go a gre^t way to war (^s iu 
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.ENCOURAGEMENT TQ DP WELL* 



A 



LL nations, of whofe hiftory we have any 
remains, have had amongft them feme 
men of fuperior underftanding and virtue, to 
whom they looked up for leffons of morality i 
that is, for inftrudtions in what manner each* in^ 
dividual ftiould beft aft towards his neighboitf ; 
iii oilier to receive a return of kindheft ; that 
by mirtuai facrifices of temper and properiyj 
ttle ivhole nation fhould be as happy as the Hz* 
ture of ITumanity would admit. This anfwercdi 
v^iy well in the fiirft ages of fcteiety," when tK5 
(ofe qbjeil bf each member was to do What was 
right; and all he wanted was to be taiighf tht 
|)atli; But in pr&cefs in time the^objedt was 
reVerfed 1 theti, the ambition or refentment of 
fgrnc^ the avarice or prodi|;^lity., ,ef ^o^h^rs, 
mtdeit neccflary to enforce^ l^y laws and punt&i» 

iRjepts; ^at fyl^^^ W.t|i? ^^^ i*f% 

rei&s-isi^ tlio'cohileftive body oidy Ca.|itefer.vei 
a^d 'of each individual to infWjfige y^^ ' ^ 
riches increafed, comforts and fuperfli^^^ 

F4 kept 



kept pace with them, which brought thofe to 
poverty whofe financeswcre incapable of fup- 
. porting theif idlenefs or extravagance* They 
then becanie -a Vwthen ^q iW^eiieroiSty, va^v 
nity, or ambitiqn of the rich, and almoft always 
continued in that fitualioa, ynlefs by running 
;nto debt, they became the flaves of their credi- 
tPFSi for flavciyinfeurmor times was geiMPraJly 
» ciefe attff jidfltnt Qo a main's paisforjLunes, whcr 
tber they originated from war or peace.* This 
iituaii(m pf tht: poor, m genei^al^ deprived thei^ 
pi* the x74ii/i/]^ of ri^ fupcrior to their bvM;nbl€4 
iUxioi^s, by (bat induflry which PIQW in thifr 
cpjButryt jat leaft, is withiu the po^wp of every 
owe who enjoys roentaj an4 corporwJ ,h?4tltt 
jFbjmwrly they ppfff fled i>o other mcaos'^tlwi ^ 
IL0 Attacbmqrit to (omt powerful mm^ who 
SMght pjacc ihf w in {uimm? where t^ 
<:auld opp^fs others md e<wich'themfcjvfs^ 
The aboJiiiwBg of the fcudaJ JTyftem ha? fonaes 

yfln^t jtnproy»4 tfaif w^ejtcbfd policy j ^and.if a 

maji b^s >vt the pj^crjtiQp ^f tcpfipej- fp. en-: 

' '*-'v ' ki^< ■« 1.-. / ^ " ^ .■»«•• .^ A 

1^ The v^odik'Mioi^s.^^^^ iti gcWcfil,^ 

dldumm^^imfAi^f «f maMog (la^et of dieU ^6W 

^bt . lie >ffjamed' oT tTiat jgfampua tr^Sfec, whi'pji, what-?' 
f9ir th(>|i^ rwlipfli miiids ar« whi41y^€|)groliecL|ii t|«de€aiy: 
f hial^,. i^ f^ ; WiWU? to the r^ ipt^«l^ pf th? i)lan.ter i^ 
fhe merchant ^ J^^d is^ bcfi^es^ 'crucl| apd altogether un-i' 

|B#^ft(Wff ' — • - • •.'..; < .«; 
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dure the partiality which is (hewn to nobility, 
whilft he has the induftry to earn, and the fru- 
gality to lay by money, he will not now find 
fo many impediments to independence as for* 
merly. It is our happy lot to have gone be- 
fore the reft of the world in this refpedt, as in 
many others ; ^nd we may truly fay, thaj (hojt 
of the throne there is no cuftomary or legal 
difability whatever to prevent the pooreft of the 
people from riiing to the mbft enviable fitu^^ 
tion in fociety. Nay, more, fuch are the num- 
berlefs voluntary gifts, and the immenie taxes 
inpUalJy expended on the poor, that there re- 
quires (ome caution left this increaling benevo- 
•Jence ihou]d have a tendency tp jpcourage in J 
ientipnal poverty aijd idlenefs,* 

This moft lenient br<uich of th? prevention 
of crimes, will include 

Education J, 

SffCif/Jff 4nd otter foundations^ 

Tffiefs, mid 

Regulating the Necejfari^^ of Life. 

• 

^ This wo^ proiiably be the effe^l of the bill nov . 
depending in Pariument| were it to pafs into a law« — 
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EDUCATIOI^. 



TDEFORE we enter on the fubjedt of educa- 
"^"^ ti(M, we will endeavour to remove <xi« 

« 

great obftaclc to the corredion of bad cuftoms* 
Uneducated people are too much inclined, from 
want of refledion, or rather from indolence of 
thought^ to receive, without examination, an 
cftabliftied opinion as a truth, and thereby 
fender their adlions liable to be gui4ed by falfc 
inaxims» and their children in confeqiience tq 
be improperly educated. It gives them lefs 
trouble in the firft inftance, but the ultimate 
confequences create difficulties often infut- 
mountabk* Amongft thefe errors there is 
none fo generally injurious to the'edlitation of 
youth » as the opinion that ciir difpbfitions and 
propenfities are bom with us ; Ithat ^'particular 
quality, habit, ofpraftite, is natuta/ toMs. A 
parent imprefled with this idea, will never 
thoroughly exert himfelf to prevent or correift 
in infancy what is evidently wpoiig>^^ hecavdt 
he thinks the attempt would prove ufelefs ; nor 
cm it be cxpcdcd that thofe to whofe care thQ 

chiW 
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cLild is afterwards confided, will undertake m 
talk which they arelefs interefted to efie£t, and 
which has become rhore difficult from the 
length of titne iince that habit originated. 

• Nothing can properly be called natural 
which is not inftindtive ; that is, it is natural 

* 

for a human being to walk by means of his 
feet ; it is his nature to take hold of any thing 
h« wants to eat with his hands, and to convgr 
it to his mouth ; but it is not our nature to do 
cither, good or evtl^ 

Throughout the works of creation, wc find 
the utmoft general regidarity , and xhk mofi um-> 
form wilclom. He muft be blind, indeed, 
who does not fee, and difingenuous who does, 
not confefs, a defign in every thing. There is 
not in all. the infinite variety of animate or ina- 
nimate beings, which xrome within the extent 
ef our obfervations, one fingle objeft'wHofe 
properties We have difcovcred^ that is not as cx^ 
cellent as it ought to be. Whenever we can 
compare its known qualities with the netieflities 
of the being for whofe ufe it is intended, this 
fad invariably becomes evident. But yet the 
Divi ne Being ha^ hidden one half of the creation 
from that animated part of it which is in a ftale 

. of 
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of nature, that is, in a ibtc of inftindl ^Jt 
Brutes, therefore, never dig the earth for its mi« 
nerals ; thofc of them which feed.op fruits <ievef 
dive into the waters, nor do thoib wiuch livi; 
in, or on the vi^atcrs, ever climb the trees. The 
brvte creatioHt in a fUte of nature, is univer-^ 
ially the fame; in the ieveral claiTes of each io-^ 
dividual fpecie^, they cpatinue invariably the 
£ajaM methods of de&nce, and of procuring 
fpc4 ; ^ch clafs continues to praitife its owa^ 
9314 never adopts that of another; th^ nrvcr 
improve, they never change, they never d^ eU 
ther good or evil. Vegetables, in a ftate of na- 
turji, being created for animals in the &me 
ihitq, always continue as they were formed^ 
Advance apother flep, and we fhaU fee the \»i^, 
if^ ht^g% in his original condition, perff^ 
to \^ fure, but perfed only as an animal ; an^ 
f^ tl^t reafon, making no other i}fe of the 
p^fu^om which furroynd^ him, but barely tQ 
exii^t bccaufc every thing which Vf^ in a ilate of 
nj^iec i$ iiiSicientiy exccUeiH for ibat purp<^# 
In this fituation the animal man is not even on 
^ p^r with the anim?l brute« When he makea 
yfeof the reafoning faculties^ they raiie him a 
degree higher ; then, and iu>t till then, other. 
anin»ls become Tfubordinate for his ufe : and 
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produdioiK 
1^ bcjpsi to ; 



^ We tnay thndofo M^}^ conchidcj as the 
Mtural iinperf€& quabttes of ihanimate thingt 
are amply, fiifficamt for. the. brtitc oeation in ft 
ftate of nature, and for man, in the fame {late, 
it is to ctcarcife thi mental .quality that ilOne 
pftake&it neieeflaiy^ anifiBate tad inanimate tbf<^ 
u^s &oiiid poflefs in thfirrtaturea f:apabiiit|p 
of in^covement. It is fcfr thist end diie tacit 
comfmod of the Almighty ^ilutndthfng (hdttid 
inlpr«ve vntil nX>ved iheteto by the agency ^f 
the thentail . faculties, which his wi£dom has 
thought proper to implant in man alone. Thio 
mema} poWeari which i& a diftindl and additi« 
tiortal endownnent^ b^i|!\g thus beftowed oa 
the animalr V^ Qtd^ to promote fome defiga 
above the Hate of natuife,^ whiea in exergii^, and 
not before, raifes the pofleiibr fuperior to the 
brute. It being then evident, that a ilate of 
nature, merely, is at beil but a ftateof inftinft 
only I and every child, when juft bwn, being 
in a flate of nature, it follows that the mental 
embrio at the moment the animal fees the light, 
is juft as, oiuch,, but is no more a mind than the 
acorn is a tree i and the only efiential difFer*^^ 

eiice betweeci a brute and a child is, that the 

latter 
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latter pofldSfes another fenfe^ and.is cdpable d£ 
intelledual improvement, of which the fomier 
is not* A man is therefore fuperior to a horfe^ 
and a horfe to an oak, for each ri&ig.f uperior in 
bis creation, pofleiTes one or tnore properties oar 
fenfes, of which the other is 



There is that order in- all the wwkt of the 
creation, and at^he fam6 time fuch' economy^ 
duit we may fafely draw inferences from aq^ 
logy; and when we perceive all f he ^brute adi^ 
mals in it feed and defend themfelves by the 
means which their Creator has iiva peculiair 
manner affigned to each, we (houl^ -cjoncli^^ 
that all his creatures in their forftiatiotn.'baV^ 
each been his fingular care ; and that if maH 
confeffedly the weakeft of the creation ift aftalc? 
6f nature, by the exerci^ ef his mental powers 
becomes the ftrongeft ; that following the in* 
tcntions'of his Creator, by the means of what^ 
we have termed another fenle, he comes to ktiow 
the diflerence between good and evil ; this fa-' 
cultydefigns him for feme fuperior end^ which 
in this life, at leaft, is demonftratively prc-eini-* 
nent. — His adiions, when flowing from that 
fenfe, are no longer a fuperiority of inftiniSivc 
cunning, of the ckfs which*nature has given ta 
the fox, the dog, and other animals, but freor 

and 
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And optional, pfogreiliTe ahd iniproveable. liL 
tliis it is that people confufe themftlves hy^ eiv^ 
deavouring to draw a parallel between the ret-^ 
fon^ as they call it, in'^niknak, and that of 
hwoaq beings $ but in vain,, for the difference 
is. as much in its nature ajs in its d^ree- Tbey^ 
it muft be cpnfeiled, as well as ourfelves,* pro* 
ceed from caufes to cSeO:^^ and karn by expe«* 
i^ence to ayoid what is fnjuripus to. their fafetyi 
but we may. trace all their. adions to habit, 
felf-prefcrvation, fear, ' pleafure, and the at« 
taiament of food. Almoft all animals poilefs 
memory, ..and^ many have the fenies of {fmH 
afid hearing fa veiy perfect,; as frequently to 
deceive us into a belief that, they adt from rea-^ 
foOf : It piufl;, however, b^ admitted, thait dogs^ 
which, of .all the reft^f the^brUte creatioh have 
attached themfel ves in a peculiar manner to us^ 
appear to poilefs fomethtng fuperior to other 
brutes ; bjut .their^ mo^ remarlcable actions, and 
we mud fuppofe that many are invented^ 
which border, on the marvellous, never go be- 
yqqd the expreffions and parfuits above enu« 
mcrated. . 

. Man enjoys not only a fuperiority in eveiy 
thing,, except the bodily faculties of the brute 
cceation^ . but he is fufceptible of mehtal plea* 

L • . furc 
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iiire or paln^ which he derivei from the Mteffttj 
of dktinguiihing between Virtue dud ticci; 
either of which it is within his freedcrm to 
stdopt^ai^ the fele^ion oif pi4€lice of the dne 
or the cither do, of themfeltc^s, ne^dTatily and 
cquit^ly beftdw c»n him th« tnitiuteft grada* 
tion' of th« rewatd which he tncrit^.-'**'A 
good man will abftaiti httti the comrnifiierh 
of certdn fti^tonst bed&ufdi 4hotigh benefieid 
to himfelf , they ate injtirlerus to^ oth^f s ; front 
the fanle m6tiVe> he will «tfcrt himfelf for the 
ddvaftffig^ df hi* fellow^reattire, th6i!gh the 
refalt may b6 injurious <md unpkafant to 
him. In ^ (hort, his adtions proceed from a 
fenfe of what is right, without any reference tt>' 
confequences j and he Mfver fails^ by felf« • 
approbation at iMf^^ to enjoy the reward of 
his merit) to which is generally fuperadded 
advantages in the rdttlli which a Crooked policy 
always tarniihes, if not deprives him of. If 
this feledj^ion of what is right was more fre« 
quently pradliied by men of ienfe, than by 
thofe who aie lefs quick of apprehenfion^ 
we would, of courfe, attribute it to judgment 
and fuperior underftandingi but it is not fo; 
for good nien^ ^s well as bad, are of all degrees 
of, faculties. The confcience,. which is cvi'» 
dently placed in the human breafl'i as the alarm 

and 
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and guide to tftis diftindtion, is, therefore, 
very properly inftincjliye, or involuntary, and is 
the only inftindlive property we pofleft. It is 
a faithful centinel, that never ITeepS, if we 
inftrudl him in his diityj and even If We do 
not, thecoarfer features of morality ; 'which are 
univerfal and uniform throughout Ine human 
race, will never permit us to waiider far from 
that path, which will lead us\to our rcsd 
intereft, provided we Men to its didates. In 
fliort, it is evident to our own individual fen- 
fations, that our aftions, in, theriifelves, are 
fufficient to reward us with" the'brighteft heaven 
or the moft infemal torment; ; which proves 
that we reafon from future conf^quenfces, and 
not from. the hope or fear of immediate *6ffe(3:s. 
Hence it is evident that the mind of a Human 
being, at the moment the body wHidi'it in- 
habits is produced to perfed: cxiftence, is no 
more than a carte blanche^ capable of good or 
evil impreffioris. It is, in truth, that Hate of 
perfei^:, mental freedonfi, without which there 
is neither virtue nor viqej for though the 
monitor within gives the alarm, it never fways 
ouradions, 

I therefore conclude, that impreiltonSt fe-t 
vourable to fociety^ are as ^afily n^dp as thgfe 
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pf 9 contrajy tendency ; and if man^s chief 
happine^, and the principal advantages which 
his comroupity can derive from his fellowfhip, 
are to bj? acquired from the proportion of 
good which i« infufed into his mind,* there if 
00 duty fq great^ there is no intereft fo import- 
ant to the public, as the education of the poor; 
and thereby impreffing them — ift, with thofe 
habits in their infancy which, when they go 
into the world to work for a living, will, at 
kaft, be favourable to that ability of rifing ia 
fociety, lybich will not only benefit thertifelves, 
but enable them« in turn, to perform the fame 
goo4 office to others : — and, 2d, with thofc 
fentiments which alone can conftitute the virtue 
of their lives : for nfioft certain it is, that if 

A intending to do right, we ad what is wrong, 
tliat is not vice; and if, deflgning to ad ill, 

r we chance to do well, that is not virtue. It 
is therefore as neceffary, in this prefent ftatc 
of fociety, to teach children the diftindionjs 
between right and wrong, as between virtue 
?ind vice I the former vary with the circum- 
ftances, but the latter are immutable. They 
Ihould be taught by their fchool-mafters the 

pradice of the one, and by the clergy a love 

» .» 

• M. Helvetins, torn? iil, f. a, ch. 15, p, 209, — IfaM 

Mbu iv» ft IQ| clu j» p. 481, 

for 
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for the otlier» in order, as h^s been moft mi^ 
phaticaliy expreffed, to become ** as wife a$ 
ierpcnts, and as harmlcfs as doves/^ We wi|i 
now fpeak of education, as it regards the ability 
of arriving to that ftate of fociety which haa 
before been termed equality^ that is, in^epen*^ 
dence in pecuniary cinumftancts. 

In this fenfe^ education h an improvement 
of nature, and nature may be termed the flock 
on which we engraft education^ It is with 
us as with plants; there are fonie which in 
their original formation are better calculated 
than others to receive that improvement, but 
there are few of us who> though ufelefs by 
nature, may not by art be brought to produce 
what, in fome degree at leaft^ is beneficial to 
ourfelves and to fociety* Were it in our power 
to refine perfe<ftly on education, we would 
never apply a graft to a ftock^ until we had 
previouily afcertained that the one was adapted 
to the other j 'that is, we would never ibrik« 
out a plan for a young perfon's purfuits ux 
life, until we had difcovered that hit genittt 
and difpofition were fuited to it« This wiU 
do in gardening, becaufe we know that th* 
nature of the ftock is imiformi and we judge 
with certainty of it from the fpecies j in hu^ 
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man beings i^* varies, according to thofe im^ 
preflions which the firft years of life, or infan- 
cy, have imbibed. We, therefore, can feldom 
^ifcovcr the nature of the ftock, until it is too 
kte to appl^. the graft. The education of 
infancy is ^ways entrufted to thofe who, 
generally fpeaking, are,, either from prejudice 
or ignorance, the worfl calculated for that 
duty^ I mean parents and fervants; and this 

. for two rhoft effential, and, no doubt, indif- 
pcniable reafons: afFedionate prefervation of 
|he objcd:, and economy; for there can be no 
hefitation in deciding, that if all mankind had 
tJie fame afFecSlions, it woujd be beft to educate 
ehildrenV from their very birth, in a public 
Seminary, and this obfervation neceflarily fol-- 
Jp\ys^ Avere that the cafe we Ihould require no 

. education at all : apd fp it is in politics; the 
bell government in theory is a pure eled:ivc 
jrepublic,;.but then, it implies univerfal and 

, j^Aabatmg virtue, and love for each other ^nd 

.pixx country; under which perfecflion we want 
no government; for mankind, devoid of am- 
bition, would never feek fuperior command; 
irec from prejudice, they would never beftow 
it, and poffeffing the virtue to do right,, f hey 
Avould nievcr attempt what waa wrong. 
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As our efforts towairds i general imfrovci 
ment of our nature in the 'firlt age are vain, 
we mufl: do our utmoft in the*fecond, or whit 
in general we denominate childhood^ and iii 
this we ought, except in partifcular inftances'i^ 
to fiiit the education we give to" that ftatioff 
in which we find the pupil. When we de? 
viate from this rule, it fhould never be but in 

m 

the upper hne of that clafs, or when the mind 
gives early indication's of fome peculiar bias: 
If from. vanity or a blind attachment we elx:^ 
ceed- — ^^if from avarice or negled: we fall fhbr?i 
the rifk we run is equal, and is generally 
attended with fatal confequences ; by the for* 
mer we elevate the ""mind beyond pecuniaiy 
circumflances, ^by the latter we deprefs it, in a 
lituation where the hands are above employ- 
rneot; Educai;ion of fome kind is abfolutqly \ 

ntceflary for the poor ; without it they could : 

never rife in the prefent flate of fociety, eveii- 
under out government, beyond that fphereih 
which they fat out; with a proper educatiojji 
they have the ability, by gentle fteps, whicH 
always afford the moft permanent happirief^ 
to fupply the vacancy left bpert'tp thenri by 
the .pjofiigate, w.hofe anceflors accumulated thp 
riches they have fquandefed. ; This ability is 
the great' excellency, and fupport of our politir 
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man beings it> varies, according to thofe Im^ 
preflions which the firft years of life, or infan- 
cy, have imbibed. We, therefore, can feldom 
(^ifcovcr the nature of the ftock, until it is too 
late to appl^ the graft. The education of 
infancy is always entrufted to thofe who, 
generally fpeaking, are, either from prejudice 
or ignorance, the worfl calculated for that 
duty i I mean parents and fervantsj and this 
for two ihoft effential, and, no doubt, indif- 
pcniable reafons: afFedionate prefervation of 
fhe objcd:, and economy; for there can be no 
hefitation in deciding, that if all mankind had 
the fame afFedbions, it would be beft to educate 
children^, from their very birth, in a public 
/eminary, and this obfervation neceflarily fol- 
lp\ys, were that the cafe we fhould require no 
. education at all : apd fp it is in politics; the 
bell government in theory is a pure eled:ivc 
republic,; but then, it implies univerfal and 
, j^nabating virtue, and love for each other .and 
.OUT country; under which perfecflion we want 
no government; for mankind, devoid of am- 
bition, would never feek fuperior command; 
J&ec from prejudice, they would never beftow 
9^9 and poffeffing the virtue to do right,., they 
fl^ould -nievcr attempt what waa wrong*. 
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As our efforts towairds a' general improve- 
ment of our nature in the firlt age are vain, 
we mufl: do our utmoft in the* fecond, or what 
in general we denominate chi/dSood^ and iii 
this we ought, except in particular inftances'j^ 
to fiiit the education we give to that ftatioH 
in which we find the pupil. When we der 
viate from this rule, it fhould never be but in 
the upper line of that clafs, or when the mind 
gives early indications of fome peculiar bias; 
If from . vanity or a blind attachment we eX^ 
ceed- — ^^if from avarice or negled: we fall fKortl 
the rifk we run is equal, and is generally 
attended with fatal confequences;'by the forV 
mer we elevate the 'mind beyond pecuniaiy 
circumflances, *by the latter we deprefs it, in a 
fituation where the hands are above employ- 
meat; Education of fome kind is abfolutqly \ 

ntceflary for the poor ; without it they coula - 

never rife in the prefent flate' of fociety, cvebt- 
under out government, beyond that fphereih 
which they fat out ; with a proper educatioji 
they have the ability, by gentle fteps, whicK 
always afford the moft permanent happiriefs^ 
to fupply the vacancy left open' tp thenri by 
the .pjofiigate, w.hofe anceflors accumulated thp 
riches they have fquandefed. ; This ability is 
the great' excellency, and fupport-of our politir 
'^ •* " G ^ cal 
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dSt lyftcm; it is, ind ought to be, the /ole tint 
of that liberty we fo fairly boaft of. Stimu* 
lated by it, wc ihould endure ow prcfcnt 
poverty wiih patience, and feeing no exckifivc 
privilege in others to bar againft our hope8> 
wc fhould redouble our efforts, and fubmit to 
prcfent difappointments with the promife of 
future fuceefs; perfeverancc perhaps gives it 
to US; if fo, we enjoy it agreeably to our 
fancy, in the moft perfed fecurity, and theti 
wc leave it to pofterity ; if prudent they enjoy 
it a$ wc did, if not they make room for others, 
as others did before for us. Our principal 
objecft, therefore, fhould be, to render this 
legal ah'Iiij as extenfivc in pradice as poffiblc** 

The 



* Liberty is the power of doing, without lawful im* 
ifiediment, all tvhich iVe (judging by the rtite^ of tnift aiJd 
•ticfnity) would wiih that ** others fliouM do unto us/' To 
decide fairly on this (ubje£i, we niuft difchar^e from our 
ioL'mds all that is felfi& ; and becaufe ^e fee another in 'li 
ffbtion that excites our envy, not wi(fa to pull htm ddwii» 
In order to aflume his place, but firft exaimine the fiej>8 
l^y which that flation wits acquired, and tiien lee -kUiO^ 
ihe road, though open to him, is (hut fo us. Whcfa 
people arrive at pre-eminent |>ecuniary advantages, it 
tnuit be by either fcrperior abilities, induftry, good fbtxtaitp 
tiT villainy. I'he nrft is tbe gift of heaven, and mf||y jl^ 
improved by the fecond, which is in the power of all; 
iAi third may hiippcffk to every 6ne, afnd is, therifcfitf \ 
f^ual; ind the fourth ouglit to b'^ the^Avy of nofie, 'H^ 
it is rarely (uccefsful, and. always bears its own curff 
^togwitbit. 06 iMe ^^tinM ittBc? WMtisff» 
I aiitm«» 
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The children of the poor may be clafltd 
Into the following deftinations : 

X. Trades, or fuch bufiuefs as will find them 

employment for life. 
a. Navigation. 

3. Agriculture. 

4. The hired fcrvafits employed in trades. 
^. Servants employed in domeflic WQrk. 

6. Thofe manufa(5tures which require only the 
temporary aid of children, who are after- 
wards fent back to feek another mode of 
living. 

In the I ft and 2d of thefe clafTes, nothing can 
be more evident than the neceffity of a previous 
education ; and when they get it, it is chiefly 

a name which gives no folid advantage, biit a title whji^li 
one per fon out of twenty-feven tl^fand eight Kbaartd 
;|nd ninety-t>i(6 carries, to fliftinguifli him as CM^e of , a 
corps, which the wifi^cMn of ag^s has thought the beif 
calculated to guard the politicd atuf civil^ rightiof.tbe 
fttople, agai^ft the encroa/chments of that ipdi Y¥|H^V ?f^ 
whom they have lodged the power oif protecting thel^ 
againft each other, and agatnft their enemies. • A body df 
men who, jat the Jamc ^me tliev render this eflentjal bteiii^ 
nt to the people, guard that ihmvidiaa) from an intemper* 
^dOe, which n^ver feils to ihtpire the beft-infoi^i^ 
f^pular afjembly that ever old Time^Ci^w^' colleifted to^ 
||ether» And even this ciaf$, privileged in h»ne onfy, 
M# and has bean, as aicdeffibfe to u^', anH by4ihQ <a^ 
«ncaiis» fs it,b«;fij9)e /a to 01^ W? itf ixt^fjstkni Ifi^Q^t?. 
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by refidihg in towns j for traders are more 
feniible of the neceffity of education than others^ 
The charity and free-fchools, eftablifhed chiefly 
by citizens/ a¥e of great advantage to thcm'j 
and though they cannot include the whole, 
yet the mofl neceffitous, if fo inclined, genc^- 
rally receive the relief which their fituations 
require. : The other claffes are the moft numerp- 
ous and moft ignorant. Having no meanl5 
of education at home, and being too widely 
difperfed to take advantage of thofe public 
eftablifhments which are already founded, 
their only profitable employments are gleaning 
in haryeft, or picking hops in thofe. few 
counties where they grow. Weeding grain is 
now very much difufed, the great improve^ 
ments'in agriculture having rendered the prac" 
tice Icfs frequent. The confequence of this 

» ■ * • • 

idlenc;fs often proves fatal to their morals as 
long as they live; for it is from feven to four*. 
teen that the moralsjare formed, as it is frorai 
the birth to feven that attention is neceflary to 
correal the temper. If there are no eftablifhed 
fchools, fomething piuft be paid from" thfc 
earnings of the parents, and where they happen 
to be |>rofligate, there is the leiS; tp "ff^are for 
this purpjofe,:and more need of it; /or, infk?i^ 
of 'i^rfea idlenefs, which w^irid'only bfe;*a 

negative 
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negative evil, they are employed in pulling tha 
liedges to pieces, and in other pilfering, until 
they become perfeftly indifferent tp every 
moral duty. Thofe of the 6th clafs are chiefly 
collected from parifh workhoufes, and when 
they bec9me too big for the profit of their 
employers, are fent about from one place to 
another 9 to feek a living as they can. As this 
difcharge is about the age of fourteen, provided 
in the interim they were taught to read and 
write, which with their cloaths and food is 
the leaft which can be required of their em* 
ployers, every encouragement Ihould be given 
to this new method of promoting our manu- 
fadlures. It is one of thofe plans which, if 
well regulated, would form the chief happinefs 
of- the* poor; but if negledled, and l?ft foldy 
to the difcretidn of interefted individuals, 
avarice, that bane of human happinefs, will 
look with callous indifference to every prefent 
and future mifery in others.* 

The 

♦ Nothing lefs than an zSt of parliament can put this 
mod eiTehtial affair univerfaily . upon a proper footing. 
Many particulars are oeceflary to be provided for. 

jft. The; whoJ^fomnejTs of the buildings in which 
they work 'i|hci fleep. . . 

2d. Their cloatbing, food, and.cleanlinefs* 

3d, Hours pf ielax^tioQ and fleep. 

4tb^ Medical ajfiftaace* 
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The periods of fevcn and fourteen years, z$ 
diftinguiflicd by infancy and childhood^ appear 
to mark the two firft a^ of our lives veiy 
diftindly. 

We fhall find that the next feven, from 
fourteen to twenty-one, or what is czWtdi youth ^ 
is not lefs worthy of attention. During the 
period of childhood, the leflbns of temper 
learnt in infancy begin to be put in pradLicc i 
and in this of youth, thofe which originate in 
cliildhood, fuch as the rudiments of Lkerature 
and morality, together with a continued prac* 
tice of the firft, ought to conftitutc our ini"- 
mediate care. Thus a human being, as ht 
advances in life, Ihould accumulate inftiuiStiom 
In the age of youth a foundation fhoiild £iSor 
be laid for religion, for at that time the under-' 
jftanding gradually becomes fuificiently capaci«» 
ous to receive it ; and after his arrival it 
twenty-one, or what the law confiders as per- 
fe<3: manhood, he will be induced, whfen 
thdroughly initiated in the ways 'of the world» 

Unkrs ^6ft things ^ttt iXX^tsfieA xd^f^ maiHXfsdfiiivte 
ffiriU^rove Ape 4leftrudibA df ttm piBk^:. The; wint of 
the four iirft will ruin their health, irtid imf^ti il^iit 
growth ; the lielieieficy of the hlft )VlU iHc a confid^yiUe 
bar to their future advtttieeiMilt. Vide kfpta^vii T^o\ I. 

to 
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to feek adiflance from a (burce which young 
people generally negle^ at firft, but whichr 
difappointed profpeds, breach of faith, and 
and frauds of varibus kinds, will finally con- 
vince thenni that it is a fund of confolatioa 
againft all the vexations that can befet them. 
A man in misfortunes, who has never beeu 
impreffed ^ith the hopes of a future ftate^ 
feels a comfortlefs void in his own breaft, 
which drives him to defpain Seeing that the 
world is indifferent to his fufferings, he feels 
indignant at a treatment which, perhaps, he 
has not merited, and turns from it with a 
refentful diiguft j but when the firft emotions 
are over, and he looks into himfelf, then it is 
he becomes defperate. Cut off from every 
iTope of relief, all the refource he has left is, 
to quit a world which offers him nothing but 
the mortifying vipw of others happinefs, and 
his own, as he thinks, irretrievable misfortunes* 
If he poffeffed a proper fenfe of religion, it 
would afford him ^irit and refolution to 
ilruggle againft misfortune, and to deipife the 
contemptible and fordid conduct of thofe who, ) 
when his efibrts are crowned with' fuccefs, wiU 
:e^gain receive him, with as much apparent 
friendihip as if they bad laever ^^ted him« \ 
Itdigion, ia cveiy traniadiOH of life, prefer 

to 
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/ to^ a 'good man hnCone fentiment, which is, 

/ that, whatever 'be. the event,- he never miift 

i tommit an adt which is in itfelf wrong ; even 

though the immediate benefit be great, and the 

tranfadlion beyond .the reach of difcovery : for 

in the end, it iVill never fail to be its own 

'punifhment; here and hereafter. If there wavS 

'r no .more in religion than the temporal ad-. 

vantage of fuch a belief, the good that would 

refult from a general acceptance, would become 

an, objed: to promote it: for fimple as it is, 

I nothing could fo much tend to cftablifh real 

honour and virtue; but united infeparably with 

futurity, it receives a ten-fold brilliancy. 

The writings of moraKfts have in general, 
the fault of being too minute for common ufc; 
They fpin fo very fine, and endeavour to enforce 
fuch numerous leffons, that young minds 
get confufed with the nice and multiplied 
diftindions. They are befides frequently pre* 
mature, and lofe their effedl for want of being 
perfedily underftood ; they are fo many excel- 
lent materials, which want ^order to form' the 
arch, and a key to unite them. This key is 
truth; for a child, who from its cradi? is 
tkiight, that fpeaking truth, and aiSting 
under its influence, is ultimately the Veil p^ 
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licy, will never do otherwife. But the mif** 
fortune is, that by the folly of thofe who have 
the charge of children, the grolTeft untruths 
are continually uttered, fometimes to deter, at 
others to ftimulate ; they are more frequently 
puniflied for adting ill, than for telling a falfe- 
hood in order to conceal it ; whereas the former 
is tranfient, and perhaps the effedl of misjudg- 
ment, but the latter foon becomes a rooted evil. 
Parents, and others, fhould never even injiriudte 
fallhood ; for the child will moft afTuredly de- 
ted: the impofture, and in future adopt that 
method^ which has been taught him, to avoid 
an inconvenience, or acquire, a benefit : and 
once fuccefsful in praftice, it will prove too 
durable to be eafily eradicated. It is aftonifhipg 
what vices and. frauds proceed from falftiood. 
Hypocrify is the practice of vice under the garb 
of virtue, and: under that habit it will do more 
ipifchief than a legion of ruffians. It holds 
forth benevolence and good-will to all mankind, 
in order Xo ruin their private peace, or to ac- 
. quire property which appears at too great a 
diftance, or is too fcecurely guarded to be pro- 
cured by other means; it is a filent worm, that 
imperceptibly eats to the vitals before it is dif- 
covered. Could any one who had been from 
Jhis infancy punilhed for v^ti^ falfliood, and 

even 
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even pardoned for a fault on telling the trutht 
ever become a hypocrite ?— no, children arc 
taught hypocrify from the cradle. A man fells 
a horfe, or any thing elfe, with a falfe cha- 
rafter, his bbjed: is to gain an infignificant 
benefit; but he puts his reputation with hia 
family and the public at a rifk, and he lofes 
it infallibly, except among a community of 
Iharpers ; and then the practice of deceit be- 
comes ufelefs. But a child (hould alway^ be 
taught, and be made to feel, that whatever be 
^he immediate advantage of falfliood, it will 
fiever fail to be detected ; and whenever that 
happened, though a month after, it flxould be 
punilhed as if it had juft taken place. Thus 
tutored, if at an after period occafions offer of 
ading in tempting opportunities, the original 
impreflipns will never fail to decide. The old 
adage, ** that honcfty is the beft policy,** will 
induce him to forbear where confcience points 
out the impropriety. In (hort, it may wirti 
confidence be affer ted, that no perfon ever be- 
came wicked without previoufly paving the 
road by falftiopd and deceit. 

I -To inculcate fuch important leflbns is the 
/duty of the clergy j as every thing which can 
/ promote religion and morality Ihould be. But 

unfortunately^ 
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unfortunately, in this CQiintry they are not pro- 
perly fuppgrted and difciplined ; and the con- 
fecjuences are, that too much being required on 
one hand, and too little afforded on the other^ 
the poor, whofe fober and orderly manners are 
of more importance than we are apt to imagine, 
are left to themfelves. As it is of real im- 
portance to know the truth, I will attempt 
an impartial invefligation of the faults pn both 
fides/ 

The public of any country is undoubtedly 
the fovc|'?ign qf it; and a tumultuous, ij^r 
perious, and unreafonable tyrant it is; C4pri- 
cious and revengeful in profperity, and a dif- 
united gang of favage plunderers in adverfity* 
This, the experience of the world has taught 
us ; and it i§.' to correct fuch inevitable confe- 
^uences, that all nations have, ultimately ^ S^^ 
levied ojie or more individuals from among 
them, to re;prefent the whole community ; and 
that ffledtion is called the government. In 
this country, our*s is compounded of every 
fpocies that the ingenuity of man has been 
able to contrive. For this purpofe we have a 
variety of officers, who have their feparate 
duties ; for which they are accountable to 

others, in rotation, until the whole executive 
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ccritcrs in one office, which is that of the king;« 
His fubordinate officers, branch out into * 
variety of diredlions, independent of each otheti^ 
though ultimately accountable to the chief ma- 
gift rate, the affembly of the nobles, and the 
people, by their reprefentatives. Among thefc 
officers are the clergy, who, from ancient 
eftablifhments, are of various degrees; the 
archbifhops, and biftiops, having, under the 
king, the immediate admijfion and controul of 
the whole body. 

In former times, we know, that the fupcr* 
ftitiori of an ignorant people fufFered the clergy 
to aflume an afcendency over their minds, and 
thus enable them to procure emoluments to 
their offices, totally unfitted for their profef- 
fions ; which were poverty, mortification, and 
humility : and, as thefe were really, if fincere^ 
too bafe and degrading for the human mind^ 
fo being hypocritical, they never exifted, but • 
in name; in their ftead, they actually pra6life4 
grandeur, fenfuallity, gluttony, and pride : at 
length they ftrained the bow too far, and in, 
the reign of our turbulent Henry, it broke* 
Since that time, the clergy have been much 
nearer what they ought to be, for formerly thejr 
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had a band in cvtry mifchiefi and now ihty do 
nothin|g.* 

Morality is like the pradlice of furgery, re- 
ducible to an unequivocal fyftem, founded on 
undeniable truths; and, therefore, on fur- 
gery there feldom arifes a difpute; but religion 
is more comparable to medicine, whpfe prac- 
tife is unfettled; better now than formerly, 
becaufe nearer conne(3:ed with good fente, and 
unfettered by that ridiculous jargon. Which 
tended only to embarrafs and perplex; The 

more fimple any thing is; the better; except 
where the objedl is to keep in trainmels, and 
to fubjedl the underftanding to the interefted 
views of defigning jugglers. It is, therefore, 

* Though a negative is not fo irkfome as an affirmative 
ill, let it be fememberca, that #e now arei frdm iupiprior 
Mucation^^ more capable df diftinguifliing, lefs patient in 
fufFermg Wroilg, and, that fenfibte of the advantage we 
derived from reforming this body in timei {)aft^ we may 
chknce to take thirti in hand again ; for it is one bleffingof 
burcbnftitutionj that dut ability is always equal to the ne- 
Ceflity df exertion.— The time is hot far ofFi perhaps, 
tvheh the legiflature, fehfible of the advantage which 
fociet^ might derive frdm the clergy, if they Wiere placet! 
on a pttjpei- footing, will cill them into real aftion. The 
bnly obftacle at prefent^ is the danger df experirhents in 
an affair of this importance ; we khov(r that this body ha1s 
rkifed to itfelf a hoft of enemies, who being eneitiies 
alfo to the cdnftitutidn and government, would wifli their 
total ruppredioh ; it is, therefore, tieceiikry to be cautious^ 
but cautious I hope with teafon* 

H furcly 



furely. a fair queftion to alk, what more is 
neceflary on this fubjecSt, than to teach us oiir 
duty towards God, which is religion, and to^ 
wards each other, which is morality, with a 
view of thereby meriting a future ftatc of 
happinefs ? 

' Let us hunt through the whole wildemefs 
of fanaticifm, metaphyfics, and theology, an- 
cient or modern, we can make no more" of if^ 
Whether thefe truths are handed down to us 
from one man, or from another; whether they 
were divulged by God^ or by, or through the 
interceflion of ^ man, or a part or emanation 
of God*s fpirit ot fubftance,-* may, if wc 

doubt, 

* ** $0 vain and luxtirious are the wits of men in finding^ 
*' out many inventions, and (haping to thcmfelves forms 
'* and ideas of religions, every one efteeming hrs own the beft, 
•* and as much in love with his own imaginations, as A^jrrj^'if 
*' was with his fhadowin the water, or Deucalion with hiar 
^* own picture. Some reje£l fcriptures, — others admit no 
<* other writings but fcriptures. — Some fay the devils &all 
<* be faved, — others that they Ihall be damned,— others 
•* that there are no devils at all. — Some hold that k is 
** lawful to diffemble in religion, — others the contrary.—^ 
*' Some fay that Ant ich rift is conAv—fome fay not ^ — othera 
^^ that he is a particular man, — others that he is not ft mian^ 
•^ but the devi^l ;-^and others, that by Antlchrift is meant 
^* a fuCceffion of men ; — fome will have him to be Nero, — - 
** fome CaliguUjr— fome Mahomet, — fome the Pope^— 
*< fome Lulher, — fome the Turk, — fome of the tribe of 
' << Dao; and fo each man according to his fancy will mafic - 
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\^oubt, irtd havfe leifiirc, furnifh matter for 
trurioiity, but it is of ho real fervice, even to 
the moft learned and inquifitivej how then 
can it be of importance to the poor and igno- 
rant, who are incapable of undeirftanding the 
arguments, and mucTi lefs of feeing the im- 



** an Antichrift. — Some only will obfcrve the Lord's day,— 
'* feme only the Sabbath,— feme both, — ind fome neither. 
'^ — Soitie will have all things in common^ — fotn'e not.-^— 
^* Some will have Chrlft's body only in heaven^*— fome 
** every where, — fome in the bread, — others with the 
*' bread,— others about the bread, — others under the bread, 
'" — and pthers that Chrift's bbdy is the bread,— or the 
^* bread is his body. — And others again, that his body Is 
^' transformed Into his divinity :— ^fome will have the 
*/ Eucharifl adminiftened in both kinds, — fome in one,—* 
** fome not at all. — Some will have Chrift defcend to 
*^* Hell iti relpeft of his fdul,— fome only in his power, — 
^* fome in his divinity, — fome hot all : — fome by Hell, 
*** underftand the place of the damned, — fome Limbus 
*' P^i/r«ffz,— others the wtith of God, — others the grave. — 
V Some will mike Chrift two perfons, — fome give him 
^^ but one nature and one will ; — fome aflSrming him to be 
^* only God*, — fome only man>-— fome made up of both,— • 
'^Vfome altogether deny him: — fonie will have his body 
** come From Heavcn>— fome ,from the Virgin, — fome 
*'* from the elements. — Sorne will have our fouls mortal,— 
^* fome immortal, — fome bring it into the body by infufion, 
^^ —fome by traduftion ; — fome will have the foul created 
^ befofte tire world-, — others feVerally ; — fom6 will have 
*' them corporeal^— ^fome of the fubftance of God,— ^fome 
'" of the fubftance of the body.-^So infinitely are men's 
^"^ conceits diftrafted with Variety of opinions; whereas- 
'^ there IS but one truth, which every man aims at, but 
~^^ few attain it ; every man thinks he hath, and yet few 
'^^ enjoy it.*' A, Fiew (f all J^eligions in the Worlds by 
jtltxanderjtafs*^. Fifth edition, 1675. Se^. viii. p. 239. 
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pof tancc of the doftrine, if they did ? Ift Ae 
mean time, in feeking after the fhadow, we 
lofe the fubftance, and thofe who pay their 
money fancy that what they part with, goes 
to enrich a fet of people who give them nothing 
in return. 

An office Ihould anfwcr the end of its in- 
ftitutiori, in particular when attended; with 
great expenfe^ Now as the employment of a 
clergyman fhould be to inftrudt the people how 
beft to do their duty towards God and man» 
the perfcfn to whorti this ttuft is confided ihoiilci 
refide among them; he ought to be honefl, 
dfecent, and fober, at kaft, for example^s fafcc ^ 
and if he added good temper^ a found judgment 
ih diftinguifliing chafacSers, and a conciliating 
difpofition, in order to harmonize his parifh- 
ioners,* the neceflary character would be com- 
plete, provided his utterance was fuch, ad 
fhould make the ftrvice, and his fermons, in- 
telligible and inftrudlivcj for a perfon may" 
read the fervice in one manner, and a fecond 

* Whereas iiiany of the parbcKial clergy for want of 
proper habitations are induced to refide at a diflahce from 
their benefices^ by which means the parifhioners lofe tho 
advantage of their inftruflion and hofpitality, which wert, 
great objefts in the original didribution of tythcs and 
glebes for the endowment of churches* s ^ Geo. III. «• jf^* 
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perfon in another ; the firft will pcrfedly ob* 
fcure, and the other render the fenfe as clear. 
It may be faid, that this is requiring a great 
deal ; but it certainly is not more than the im- 
portance of the object, and the magnitude of 
the emoluments, fhould command. The bufi- 
nefs which the Lord Chancellor and the Judges 
go through is greatly beyond it ; their atten- 
dance on Parliament, the circuits, the terms, 
and the private confultations, take up nearly 
every day in the year ; but we never hear any 
complaint of the judges r-r-that is a convincing 
proof they do their duty, and a very important 
one it isi but not ^s much fp as th^t pf % 
clergyman, 

The duty of a judge is to expound the laws 
to the juries, to give them advice, to regulate 
the proceedings of the courts, to enforce the 
duty of its officers, and patiently to hear the 
pleadings on both fides ; and having fo done, 
with an attention that is neceffary to make him 
mafter of the fubjed:, to deliver an opinion to 
the jury, difencumbered by fophiftry and chi- 
cane. But fuppofe him to be ignorant of the 
laws, unfteady and fluduating in his advice and 
diredlionSy and fo wrathful, as continually to 
interrupt the; pleaders j who, for a day, woul4 
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fufFcr fuch a judge ? and yet wc fee clergymen 
a€ deficient in every (quality that is neccflary fof 
tbeir office ; for thofe are at variance with all 
the parifti, whofe duty it is to conciliate thcif 
afFe(3:ions and accommodate their differences n 
llrangers to every one in it, except the tnojft 
opulent, when it is their office to diredt the 
inorals of the poor and rich equally ; and igno- 
rant of the moft effential part of the church 
fervice, which is to read with energy what, 
from its fuperiqr worth, merits the cadence of 
Demofthencs, and the elocution of a CicerOi. 
}n this we certainly betmy a moft unjuftifiable 
ipdifference, and the reafon is, that our property, 
is at ftake in the firft inftance, and we will nob 
fufFer it to lay at the mercy of ignorance o^". 
knavery ; but pur morals and religion^ to judge 
from our conduct, are, pne would think, an in-^ 
ferior confideration, pbjedts much lefs worthy 
our care.— I will now endeavour to point out 
in what manner the clergy might become, the 
greateft bleffing of the poor, and the community 
at large, by a condud: which fome coqfcientioui 
^nd worthy characters among them adually- 
pradife ; for the fimple ad of going to church 
jfend hearing the fervice read is not fufficient i 
it may produce a kind of decency whilft tJbey 
are there, but it certainly never ads fo forcibly. 
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Ijjt way of ^ pcrfuafive againft bad aftiont 
during the reft of the week, as if the evils of 
the eftabliftiment were fewer, and the advanj* 
tages more numerous; for a folitary benefit, 
unlefs ftriking, is not proportionably forcible ; 
accompanied by another, it feems to multiply 
tenfold • — I will then point out the unreafon- 
abl6 expedation of fome in refpedl of thii 
body, and by what means a remedy may be 
applied to the whole complaint, without any 
el&ntial derangement to t)ie prefent eftablifli-f 
nietit. 

If the laws z& by compulfion, it is becaufe 
the more lenient method of perfuafion is fup-« 
pofed to have failed ; but the real truth will 
appear on examination to be, that the dry let- 
ter of ' the law is the only eflfentiaj means ever 
tried to prevail on the poor to adt properly. 
No doubt, it has a great tendency to efFcdt its 
ptirpofe ; but ftill it is not equal to that bias 
towards reiSitude which early attention tp mg- 
»fe alone can give. It cannot be fuppofed 
that the clergy will or ought to take under 
their care the immediate fuperintendance of 
children, unlefs they at the fame time unite 
the office of fchoolmafter with that of paftor; 
and then it would not anfwer its end ; for the 
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objed of the latter fhould be to make them^ 

felves as much beloved as poflible, which it i% 

not frequently th(2 good fortune of the former 

to experience. A clergyman, on receiving his 

pfEce, fhould confider himfelf as relinquifhing 

; all the ambition and vanity of life, for the more 

: folid enjoyments of domeftic and parochial rcr 

; tirement ; and a$ the execution of his o^ce in 

a proper manner implies, that the incunibpat 

has received a previous fuperior education, it 

I is very reafonable he (hould \>t fypported by 

means of an income which will at leaft put 

him above feeling domeftic diftrefs, and the 

anxiety of thofc whp having ipQre in view, 

make large facrifices pf peace and comfort ii^ 

prder to attain a more diftinguifhed llation.— ? 

If, tp benefit the public, a perfon accepts an 

office by ^yhich, from policy, he is prevented 

from ri^ng a^ high as others, it is reafonablc 

he fhould be fecured from falling below that 

^tuation of life which, to one who thinks and 

ad:s on reafonable principles, includes every 

^eal comfort. The flation of ^ clergyman 

fhould be equally free from contempt and envy ; 

he fhould have enough to make him refpeift- 

able ; and at the fame time he is placed above 

' the fear of poverty, he fhould neither pofTefs 

\ the means nor the inducements to attempt an 

increafQ 



Increafe of affluence. His mind, thus trails 
quil from moderate circumftances, he would 
be able to give advice both by precept 
and example ; which, connefted, forcibly ope-? 
rate to make people better, but which, dif* 
united or difcordant, only tend to make them 
flraw comparifons little favourable to thofc 
who afford it. How h it poffible one can 
hear with patience a p^erfon preach morality 
who is notbrious for a continued breach of it i 
Every word he utters being a fatire qn himfelf, 
pur mjnds dwell more forcibly on the omiffion 
which we find in him than on the importance 
of prac^ifing the duty purfelves. But when 
pujpberlefs good offices and affedlionate inter- 
ferences have, in private, caufed people to a6| 
right, then it is that the prayers and public 
JecStures on Sundays have that influence on the 
mind which it was originally intended they 
ihoujd havp. 
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Pray«5rs were never defigncd either to make 
people better, or to obtain a benefit, which it is 
fuppofed they ftand in need of; but they fhould 
be the fervent expreflions of minds grateful for I 
bleflings received, and already impreflfed with 
a proper fcnfe of their duty; otherwifc they 
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brcome the importunate folicitations of difcofi* 
tented beings craving for more from an improvi*- 
dent Deity , who, acting by partial laws, requires 
lobe reminded of our neceflities. The fervice 
of Sunday Ihould, therefore, be confidered as 
jio other than a public exercife^of what has 
been privately inftrudled and pradtifed during 
the week ; and the fermon an exhortation to a 
continuance of thofe practices, and a recapitu- 
lation of their tendency hereafter, If, then, 
we adopt this pubiic meeting as the fole means 
df reforming the minds and manners, it is no 
Wonder it fhould fail of its aim. We might 
pi reafonably expert an able phyfician in one 
who had never done any thing but attend mew 
fiical ledlures, 

As parents and fchoolmafters muft necefla-* 
rily have the tuition of infants and children, 
it becomes doubly requifite that- they them- 
felves fhould know and pradtife their own 
duty, in order to teach it to thofe who are 
under their care j that thefe laft, when they ar- 
rive at the age of youth, fliould be better able 
to receive that initiation to religion, which, 
it has. before been faid, Ihoyld commence all 
this period. 

From 
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From hence it appears of what importanct 
$he duty of a clergyman is when he confcien« 
(iouily puts it in pradtice ; and how much 
eood may refult to the public at large, and the 
poor in particular, from a faithful difcharge of 
it. If every man could be brought to be 'con- 
vinced that his intereft is moft intimately con- 
neded with truth, and a confequent juftnefs 
in his dealings, as it moft certainly is, the 
world would be much better than at prefent i 
but the misfortune is, that there does not exift 
in pur fociety any iyflematical and pradical 
profcflbrfhip in this branch, as there is in chy- 
miihy, anatomy, natural philofophy, and me« 
chanics. It is certain that our clergy may be 
confidered as religious and moral profefibr^, 
but they teach the theory only without making 
the truth of that theory demonftrable by prac« 
tice. — Suppofe a familiar inftapcc: imagine* 
writing-mafter, redding a ledure on the ad- 
vantages to be derived from fkilful penman- 
fhip ; let the language of this difcourfe be mo:^ 
admirably calculated to the underi^anding& of 
his auditors, let him deliver the utmoft elo- 
quence with the beft manner of perfuaficniy 
and then difmifs his s^iTembly, that each one 
may go home in order to execute what has 
been ib ablf recommended j is it probable that 

much 
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much good would refult from all thefe pains I 
but fuppofe him to take paper, pens, and ink, 
and, after the Icftqre, fet each pupil to put in 
practice the theory he has been taught i the 
refult, I fhould imagine, would be rather mor? 
efficient, A like confequence would arife from 
practical morality. Two neighbours frequently 
create a quarrel by not thoroughly underftand- 
ing each other's pretenfions, they will proceed 
to the utmoft extent of hoftility, and thus do 
each other irreparable injuries, until the trifle 
from which they originated is loft in the dif- 
pute. If there had been a peace- maker in the 
parilh he would have had an excellent oppor^ 
tunity of ftiewing, by a lefTon of practical 
morality, the advantages that may arife from 
l^onefty, candour, and good fenfe, when cm-. 
ployed to the benefit of others, and from difin? 
terefted motives. 

When a young rgan is educated for the 
church, he begins by learning the Greek and 
Latin languages, and he is taught them with the 
lame precifenefs as if he, in turn, was defigned to 
tpach them to others ;* whereas the n^inutije of 

grammar 



^ ^* Suppofohs que Tetude de la langue Latine fut auill 
M utile que peut-£tre elle I'eft peu, et qu'on voulut dans 



grammar fliould not be the objeds of his ftudy j 
but that morality which is equally pure in the 
works of the Greek and Latin heathens ^ and 
in the fathers of the church ; and that religion 
which is founded on the New Teftamcnt alone^ 
as explained by the church to which the paftor 
belongs. If he bcftows more time in thtf ftudy 
of thefe languages than is neceiffary to make 
him read and underftand them with fluency, his 
education is certainly veiy ill calculated for its 
end ; and the event will prove that he has had 
no time to beftow on other fludies which hiis 
profeflion alfo makes neceffary. A clergyman 
Ihould have fome knowledge of the laws and 
cuftoms of other countries as well as of his 
own ; that, when occafions offer, he may (hew 
the conftitution of his country to that advan- 
tage which it merits ; and thereby render thofe 
contented who erroneoufly think their fitua- 
tions more burthenfome and oppreflive than 
falls to the common lot of human fociety ; and 



•* Ic moindre temps poffible en graver tous les mots dans 
•* la memoired'un enfant que faire ? L'entourerd'hommes 
•* qui ne parlent que Latin, Si le voyageur jett6 par la 
'^ tempete fur un iile ddnt il ignore la langue, ne tarde 
** pas a la parler, c'eft quil a le bcfoin et la neceflite pour 
** maltre. Or qu'on mette Tenfant le plus pres poffible 
** de cette pofition ; il faura plus de Latin en deux ans^ 
•* qu'il n'cn apprendroit en dix; dans Ics colleges."-——— 
M. Helvetius. tom» iv. p. 596. 

alfa 



in(i alfo that his morah'ty may go hand-in-naha 
with his kgal x)bligations. He (hould ftudy 
oratory as a pirofcffion, that his perfuafion tmf 
fuicefs fully operate to that objeiS which is the 
fole aim of the eflabliOiment^ 

The lofs of time, and confeqiient deficienty of 
knowledge which '\% eflential to the profeilion^ 
iare not the only evils attendant on a confined 
education ; a narrow Way of thinking is tod 
often another confequence i befides, a total 
ignorance of the Worlds which is a branch 
t>f the fame noxious plant. A perfon, thus 
vnforiunately bred, fees crimes in the moil 
Venial failings, or difregards thofe little cir- 
tumftances and fmaller occurrences which 
more accuiutely difplay a charadter than thd 
premeditated anions and fentiments intended 
for obfervation.* Pride and arrogance ariS . 
other appendages % -for fuch an education fot- 
incrly fuppofed a fuperiority of learningj a«, 
all fcientific books were then written in Latin j 
as a univerfal language. But that is no lohget * 
the cafe ; thete are few works ^f any confer 
quencc written by the ancients but what ard 
ably tranflated, as well as thofe in the fame 



* Lavateiw 
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languages by the moderns ; and nniuch leaitfr 
ing, of which the f9rn[>€r were ignorant, be* 
longs exclufively to us. The generality of 
thofe who have received any education arc no 
longer to be fubdued by confident aflertiona 
brought forward by any one ; and unlefs opi^ 
nions will bear the teft of good fenfe and found 
reafon they now have not that force they had 
formerly, It muft, therefore, be confefled, 
that if a boy's education is to fit him for a pro-* 
feflion or a trade, it fliould point dired:ly to its 
objedl; and not by a ridiculous prejudice and 
circuitous road, w^afte his time in the minute 
ftudy of languages w^hich will not afford him 
more information than can be acquired in his na* 
tive tongue** Were our lives even lengthened 
to an antediluvian extent, there could be little 
apology for throwing away 20 years out of 7 or 
800 ; but to wafte fo much out of threefcore is 
an abfiitd extravagance* I wilh not to fee ba- 
nifhed from the fchools th^t critical knowledge 
which keeps up the purity of a language ; this 
would be as wrong as it would be vain to render 



* There cannot be a greater proof of this aflcrtiofi 
than the negledt of our clergy in learning Hebrew : is not 
that language as neceflkry for a perfeft knowledge of the 
Bible, as Greek is in order to underftand the New T«f- . 
lament ? 

-2 that 



that purity unrverfal. Can it, however, be fuf^-S 
ported by a general profefforfhip ? or rather, is if 
toot always in the hands of a few learded ineii 
^ho give the claffical fafhion of the times ? It 
was a received opinion of our greateft writers^ . 
itt the beginning of this cerltury, that it would 
be better if our hving language was reduced to a 
fixed ftahdard, by the eftabliihrnent of an aca- 
demy which fliould have the fup^rintendance^ 
in order to guard it from thofe impertinent den^ 
tijrangencies and affed:ed turns of expreflion^ 
which are in general unneceffary, inelegant^ and 
6bfcure. This falfe tafte, if it became univfirfal^ 
would really bfe a itiisfortune; Though we arei 
ih fonie danger of injuring our language froni 
the negledt of teaching Englifh grammatically,' 
there can be none in learning the dead lari*^ 
guages, as we do a living one * becaufe they 
are fo unalterably fixed that no one Would Ven- 
ture an innovation. Grammar is bf itfelf at 
complex fdence ; it is, therefore, a very falfe 
ceconomy of time to teach it to a boy in a fo- 
reign language, which is at the fame inftant art 
objeft of ftudy. It is to oblige a perfon' whd 
has the full ufe of his hands to write with his 
feet; — a trial of fkill, perhaps, but a very ab-« 
furd one. 

A young 
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A young man who is to have a benefice by ^ 
|)refentation which is in his familyj or whicti 
he can comtnand by means of his connexions, 
will think very differently in the courfe of his 
education, and ad: towards his parilhioriers ia 
another manner when indiicSted, than if his 
promotion depended on his merit and ability to 
fill the flation. In the former inflance it is his 
abfolute property, and by the certainty he aCf- 
quires a feliifhnefs which is perfedly hoflile to 
the obje<fl of his appointment. In the latter, 
his hopes and his fears render him what he 
ought to be. 

No young mail is the better for that heredi- 
tary pecuniary independence which comes to 
him without induftry or competition; but 
when the pofTefFion is to be defended againfl 
thofe who are interefled to infringe upon his 
property, and he fancies himfelf the fole guar-' 
, dian of an income whofe increafc or decreafe 
depends on his own adivity, no wonder he 
Ihould watch with jealoufy, and look with a 
fcrupulous attention after every man from 
whom he is to receive his emoluments. The 
farmers^ who are interefled in parting with as 
little as pofTible, fapi^ that it is they who fup- 
pprt the churchy and view the whole fyftem of 

* 1 tithes 
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tiAcs as An cxadion, and a diminution of that 
reward which is due to their induftry* The 
confequence is a perpetual fcene of hoftflity^ 
arid the facred office thereby becomes a means 
of ftrife inftcad of ^ band of union. This mif- 
fortune proceeds more from the laws than the 
parties intefefted; but it muft beconfefled that 
in this conteft the clergy are in general lefs to 
t)Iame than the farmers ; the foriher muft have 
% living, and there is no reafon why they 
{hould not receive the utmoft of their dues ; 
they muft therefore watch it narrowly, for the- 
others fliew, by the whole tenor of their cori- 
du(5t,. the neceflity of it, and that they never 
would be fatisfied w hi 1ft the clergy retained 
any thing. The farmers in fuppofing that tWe 
tithes decreaf? their profits, are alfo miftaken ; 
for if they were wholly abolifhed; and even no- 
thing eftablifhed in their ftead, one of thcfe 
two cohfequences \VouM neceftarily folloW^ 
cither the rents would be higher, or the produce 
of their farms lower. ' It is the manner, there- 
fore, in which the tithes are collcded, and 
not the thing itfelf which is the cviL 

m 
■ 

To apply a[ remedy to thefe complicated evils, 
we muft firft look to the bilhops, who haVc 
the iidmiffion o^i the clergy, and then to fonie' 

4- improve- 



iwprovemenl irt the manner of- their /upptft 
and pfomotion. The two latter are very defi-- 
cientj to be fure ; but with all the avarice of 
human beings, they are lefs evils than the for- 
mer. 

. Th« clergy in general come from the middfe 
ranks of life, and from that part of them which 
have leaft riches j they may therefore, without 
much Variation from the prefenf eftabliftied 
rules of admiffion, fubmit to iuch regulations 
as will make them more generally refped:ed| 
and better calculated for their employmenfts^ 
For, were it neceffary they fhould be colleded 
from the nobility land richer commoners, the 
remedy would be more difficult j but when a 
young man who has tio property looks forward 
to promotion, he will more cheerfully fubmit 
to fuch regulations and reftraints than if the 
cafe was reverfed . It is furely th^n the fault 
of the biftiop who ordains, if he admits a per^ 
ion whofe morals are not exemplary, or whofe 
education has not been calculated for his in* 
tended employment. It is to the defedt of this 
attention alone, that we may attribute fo many 
unworthy characters in our church. It is in 
vain to urgc.that they are mortak, and therefore 
£dUbfo; Infallibility is not to hi expeded 

I % cvm 
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*ren from an J' Jingle man, much lefs from ;i 
gteat body of collcBed individuals ; but the dc- 
jfign of their inftitution requires they fhould 
be the beft of the community» both in educa- 
tion and in morals* If for this end they were 
Inftituted, for this only can they be paid; de* 
festive in this, they become officers to collecSl 
a revenue applicable only to their ufe. 

The next objeft is a rigid fuperintendence 
after admiffion ; and this alfo the prefent laws 
have placed in the Jjands of the bilhops, who 
are as much bound to perform the duty which 
. they owe to the public as the inferior clergy. 
If thefe laft were narrowly watched, and kept 
under a rigid difcipline, the fame good confer 
quences would enfue as already begin to appear 
from the late pra6lices of courts in regard to at- 
tornies. It was nothing but the inattention of 
the fuperior officers j who poflefled the power of 
controul, which brought fuch difgrace on that 
profeffion. It Ihould be a maxim of every in- 
ftitution whatever, never to pardon a fault 
which is hoftile to its principle. AlUvc mora- 
lity and benevolence are as neceffary in a paf* 
tor, as valor in a foldier ; thefe are tht pnncipler 
of their fevexal profcffions. A profeffion un* 
* attended 
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attended by its principle is a body withoirt 4 
fouL V 

The prefent method of fupporting the great 
body of clergy, by means of tithes, is, as we 
have juft feen, evidently defecflive, becaufe it 
creates hatred, contempt, and ill will, where 
there ought to arife love, refpedi:, and har- 
mony.* 

The 



* Thefe evils are faft rifing to that degree of Inveteracy, 
vv'henthe public, fenfibleof theneceflityof a remedy, will, 
no doubt, to that end, infift upon fome experiment, ana 
it will then be in vain for the clergy to oppofe their influr 
lence, |t would be much bettcir policy for them now to 
come forward and propofe fome plan, with reciprocal ad»- 
vantages, which their intinacy with the fubje^ may fugr 
gcft. A reyerend ^nd very worthy charafter in Devon- 
fhire, who has diftinguiflied himfclf in that county by 
feveral publications on the fubje£t of tithes, in oppoutioa 
to the tithe aflbciators in the "yveft of England, has givea 
the following fair and clear invitation ; 

*^ Now this objed (abolition of tithes) may be right, or 
*^ it maybe wrong, according to circumftances. If it cafi 
** be obtained without injury or prejudice to the property 
** of any man or fet of men, it then becomes a fair objeft,of 
M difcuflion of treaty. Andif any noiode ai^d cotnpenfatton can 
** be difcovered, and a confidcration of adequate value to 
^< the tithes pan be iettled on, and fecured to the church 
"and clergy in li^u of them, fothat the jarring interefts of 
<* the clergy and U(ty, in refpeft to tithes,- may be there- 
<* by conciliated, and every caufe of jeaioufy.and animo- 
'* fity be ren^ov^d. If your undertaking, gentleriien, be 
^* founded on fuch principles as thefe, with a view to fo"^ 
'< good an end ; and it be condufted alfo as to its naaz^n^r, , 
f< wflh ^1 that decency and decorupi v^hicb is fo juftly du^ 
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;; The clergy, in colleding their tithes in kind, 
can certainly have no view except to procure 
the utmoft nett value of the tenth part of the 
landed produce; if they have any other, it is 
iforeign to their profeffions. We m,uft there- 
fore fuppofe them to be actuated by fuch a.fenie 
of propriety, as to be defirous of removing^ 
every impediment which does not direcStly mi- 
litate againfl: this their acknowledged right ; 
for in a bufinefs of this importance, and where 
the objeft is general, there fhould be no excep- 
tions ill the practice ; but one principle (hould 
operate in amendment of the prefent fyftem, as 
it did in making the original grant. Eveiy 
partial cuftom which has been introduced in 
the interval, (hould be bought oflF in foioe in- 
ilances and expunged in others, for if petty 
confiderations are admitted as obAacles to great 
defigns, the general \yelfare can. never be pro- 
moted. The heft criterion by which to judge 
,of the yeal v^lue pf tithes, is to e^iatninc thQ 

<* to fuch a venerable and highly rcfpcilable 4)ri!er of men 
** as the clergy of England ; thef^ requiiites being com- 
*' plied with, 1 (hall, for one, heartily wifh you fucccfs 
** in your undertaking : but without them, this patrimony 
^^ of the chyrch, this /acred property of the dcrgy muft 
• •♦ not be touched at all/'-^J Letter on the Suije£f of Tithes 
frid 7 it he JJJiciators^ by a Payer of Tithes, and "Det^Bor of 
Mifreprejentation : publijhed at Bxeter by Trewman ^nd^on^ 

propoxtioa 
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proportion which at an average they bearjto th|^ 
rents. This is certainly the faireft method, 
for it is a moft natural fuppofition that every 
landlord gets as much rent from his tenant, as, 
all eircumftances confidered, he can exadt 
with prudence. No doubt there may be a few, 
and but very few exceptions to this rule ; for 
though-an old landlord (hows an indulgence to 
all, or to forne of his tenatnts, it ought to be 
confidered as one of thofe uncommon inftances 
which is by no means likely to continue. It 
would be a great objedlion to this fy ft em of 
compofition, if extraordinary long leafes were 
admitted on their own evidence; all, therefore j 
whofe extent were more tfian twenty-one years, 
(hould be put on the fame footing as xftates held 
by the landlord himfelf, and as tenants at will, 
having no leafc which fhoiild be rated agreeably 
to the average of the reft of the pari (h, poiTefs- 
ing leafes for twenty-one years, or under. 
Thus, by taking the leafes as the ground of af^ 
feffment, neither the clergy nor farmers can 
pofTibly complain ; for the latter, by taking a 
Jeafe, have tacitly admitted the principle, and 
the former h^ve the pecuniary intereft of thf? 
" landlords, as a proof that tlie latter are not un-* 
der rated. The only difficulties, and thofe cait 
ipe but trifles, with fuch as are verfed on the 

1 4 fubjed, 
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will be to fix on the fair percentage, 
and to guard againft fraudulent leafes. A farm 
is generally fuppofed to produce three rents; if 
this is an error, an4 it (h^ll appear tobp too much, 
or too little, it is no injury to the principle of calr 
culation, but for the prefent we wilj fuppofe it 
to be a fair eftimate; if theq it Ipafes for a lOoA- 
per ann three rents would be 300A and a tenth 
of 309/.^ beipg 30A the cpmpofition for that 
f^rm would be ^o/. year. Some who are inte- 
refted ip favour of the prefent confufion, will 
think this too little, and thofe who have to pay 
the tithes, will probably object ^o it as too 
much ; but as neither will be admitted the 
fole judges on the occafion of making a general 
compromife, an impfirtial committee may 
fettle the pioft important articles without conr 
fulting thp prejudice? of either farmers or 
plergy ; the fole inveftigation pf the fubjedt 
will ftart new ideas, and each party, as the bu- 
finefs proceeds, will feel themfelyes intereftecj 
in'fpeaking the truth. If thefe propofals are 
not accpp table, thofe who are interefted lhoulc| 
bring fprvvard fomething of their own, and 
that lliortly, for tfie eyih I have enumerate4 
aboyc, are fo nrionftrous as to require an imme- 
fiiate attention. I would add fomething niore 
gn the fubjedls of admifBon and controul, but 
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lit prefent decency forbids ; the bench of biffeops 
have the power, and it is earneftly to be hoped 
they may (hortly have the inclination to exert 
themfelves effedtually on thefe two great points; 
^t will conie from them with ap jli grace wfi^5 
it is the effedt of compulfion, Were Parha- 
ment determined to refornm the whole evil per-^ 
fedlly, they would annually Vote. a fum ^f ipo-f 
ney to purchafe all the c:lerical, parochial pa,* 
tronage in thfe kingdom ; appoint a commif-p 
fion to tranfadt this bufinefs, and tp receive ther 
whole tithes agreeably to the above, or fome 
fimilar mode of collection ; as the prefent in-! 
cumbents die, give the new minifters falarics, 
to be proportioned by fome ftandard, ^which 
ihould be examined, and the .ratio fixed on 
every ten years, by a committee of both Houfes 
of Parliament ; regulate the proportion of mi-* 
nilters by the number of inhabitants in each 
parifh ; limit thofe who are admitted into or-f 
ders by the deaths of the former year j oblige 
young miniftcrs to be curates feveral years be- 
fore they become recflors ; and admit of com^ 
plaints, and try caiifes before a court compe-» 
tent to the purpofe. We know that ftridt dif- 
cipljne maljes good foldiers, and why (hould 
it not produce the fame falutary effed; on tcicj\ 

pf every profeffion ? 
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BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 

AKD OTHER FOVNI^ATIpKS. 

TF thcfe inftitutions could prevent trimcs, 
'*• there would 4)c none committed in England. 
It is wonderful what fums of money are annually 
given in this kingdonri to diftrefled objeiSts, and 
to others who are in a confiderable degree above 
want. It may >yith truth l?e faid, that there is 
fcarce an accident that can befal a poor perfon, 
for which there is not fome means of relief, arif-. 
ing from the charity pf the opulent, which confix. 
dering the innjnenfe weight of the, poors 'rates,* 
jfefle<Sts the greateft credit on our nation ; but 
we are a people whofe charadler is made up of 
contradi^ions, and much as there is room for 
cenfure, there is flill more to commend. The 
propriety, however, of this benevolence, muft 
proceed from the number of objeds that re- 
quire it J and if our expenditure onxthe poor, 
in general, is greater than in other countries, 
which have lefs means of employing them, it 
muft be occaiioned by mjfmanagement ; for I 

£. s. i. 

* Nctt poors' rate in 1776, *• . 1,529,780 o i 
Ditto in 1785^ - - 2,004,238 5 II 

Increafe in nine yq^rs >• • A^AA^ 5 <o 

believe 
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believe it will be confefled, ihat there is not in 
Europe a more heaHhy climate. In this .pla^e 
I fhall confine myfelf to a mention of benevo- 
lent and other fimilar inftiti^tions^ in a ^enei;al 
way, as they are not perfedtly knpwn* to ^y 
one, with a view of giving' a confined idea <of 
what they confift, for to enumerate all i^z,t he- 
long to thefe united kingdoms only, would fill 
a volume. The poor are not fuffieicntjy grate- 
ful for jvhat they owe to others^ . if they wef e, 
they would exert themfelves ipore th^n they do, 
to live independent of charity • 

The following are fome of the inoft cq^fi* 
derable charities iq London and Weijtminfler ; 



* ■ 
Guy^s hofpital. 

St. Thomases do, 

- Sr. George's do. 

London do. 

Middlefex do. 

... 

St, Bartholomew s do, 
Weflminfter ir^firmary. 

French Proteftant hofpitaL 

A- f* '• 

General difpenfary. 
Weftminfter geneial di^pcQi^iyA 
public general difpenfary. 
j^ritiih lying*in-bofpitd. 



/" 



City 
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City of London lying-in-hofpital. 

Lying-in-charity at private habitationSt 

Lock hofpital. 

Sick and maimed merchant feamenf 

Bethlem hofpitaK 

St. Luke's do* 

Small-pox do. 

Foundling do^ 
' Chrift^s do. 

Charter houfe^ 

Bridewell hofpital, 

Marine fociety. ' 

-Afylwm, 

Majgdalpn. 

Laudable fociety for widows. 

Humane fociety ' for recovery of drowned 
perfons. 

Society for encouragement of good fervants. 

Welfli charity. 

philanthropic fociety, for the reform and ern^ 
plcyment of criminal poor children. 

The following particulars will convey fo?pe 
idea of their extent and utility : 1786.* 

* There is no material increafe or dccreafe in thefe in- 
ftitutions ; one year therefore will fcrvc the obje^ we hfve 
in viewj as well as another, 

CHRIST'S 
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CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 

CHILDREN put out apprentice, nine of 
which being inftrudted ill mathematics and 
navigation, were put apprentice to matters of 
fhips, out of the mathematical fchool, founded 
by King Charles 11. - - - 16.8 
Children buried the. laft year - - 17 
Now under the care of the hofpital in 

London, and at Hertford, - gSz 

To be admitted on prefentations grant- 
ed to this time, - - 199 
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St. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL^ 

THERE have been admitted, cureil, and 
difcharged from this . hofpital during the laft 
year, (1786) of poor wounded, maimed, and 
difeafed perfons, 3750 in patients, and 8123 
out patients, many of whom have been relieved 
with money, clothes, and other xieceflaries, 

to 
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to enable them to return to their feveral habi« 
tations, * . - • ^^f^Ti 

Buried this y£af, aftd much ^harg^in 

their illnefs, - - - - 316 

ii . . J f In-pati*nt8, > 425 

Remam under cure. ^ ^ ^ • « 

jxwimui uiiu^i cure, | Qut-piatients 18 J 



ih one jrcaf - • ^ i ^,797 



-» * .»x • 1 



5f. THOMASES HOSPITAL. 

THERE have been curcct arici difclfiarige^ 
the laft year, (1786) 

in-patients, - - - - 2,758 
Out-patients, - - - - 5>i9i 
Many of whom have been relieved 
with money and neceffaries, and 
fent home. 
Buried, after much charge - • 21a 

- tOut-patients, 220 

III '4 

Totai in one year, "» - - 8,8 lo 
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BRIDEWELL HOSPITAL. 

RECEIVED' laft year, Vagratils an<f dthc* 
indigent and miferatlc pisople, matiy of vdiotri 
have had phylic and other relief, a^ theit 
nfeceffities reqilired - - - 'jrr6 

Maintained and brought up in diVers arts 

and trades, - • - - 3S 



Tdtal in one year, - ' - - 754. 



BETHLEM HOSPITAL. 

ft 

ADMITTED laft year, (1786) diftraded 
nien and women, - - - 2*8 

Cured of their lunacy and difcharged, 
feveral being relieved with clothes and 
money, - - - , - 189 

JSuried, after niuch charge, - ,14 

Remaining under cure, - - a 80 



— r 

Total in one year ~ - 711 



There are generally more thaft 270, exclii- 
five of the above, who are fupplied ^ith phyfic 
and advice to prevent a return of their lunicy. ' 

TQ 
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iTO this lift may be added the charifjr 
fchools tha< belong to eich parifh, eflimated 
at about ten thouf^nd boys and girls j the great 
number of alms houfes, private funds for the 
fupport and afliftance of blind people ; private^ 
fubfcriptions for employing limited numbers of 
poor girls, and- the many thoufands that are 
annually given in rfcwards and relief, by the 
gentlemen of Lloyd's CofFee-houfe,* befides 
the occafional relief in times of fcarcity, and 
accidents by fire.-f* 

The premiums and bounties which are 
now given by the different fcientific focieties, 
are chiefly without the reach of the poor, 
though they all indiredly aflfecft^ them, by 
the employment they afford; but fuch pre- 
miums a§ encourage good morals, and prevent 
crimes, are within their reach exclufively» 
Of this clafs the fociety for the encourage- 
ment of good fervants, and the philanthropic 
fociety, are excellent inftitutions, and ought 
to become liniverfal. 

* From January, 1793, to July, 1794, the charitabto 
• fubrcriptioQs at Lloyd's were about 75,000/. j 

t The fubfcription for the fire at Ratcliff, which hap- 
pdned in the fummerof 1794, amciumed to 17^x80/. 19^.7^1 
Com.* Adv. Auguft 24, 1794. 

The 
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The premiams given by the different county 
Ibcieties for the encouragement of hufbandry 
and manufadtures, dp an infinity of good, 
but they are feldom offered und^r fuch circum« 
ibnccs as render them attainable by the poor^ 
It would be a very excellent pradice, if every 
feparate manufadurer gave, annually, a joint 
of meat, or fome other trifl?, to every workman 
who during the year had not failed a finglc 
day to attend his woik. That the farniers of a 
parifh fliould fubfcribe five, ten, or fifteen 
pounds to that (liepherd who had lofl the 
fmallefl number of flicep, at an average, in 
five fcore, throughout the year, having under 
his care not lefs than a certain number* That 
feamen fhould receive bounties, according to 
the number of voyages performed in the fame 
fliip, as fervantsf do from the fociety mentioned" 
abbve. The fhip-owners of every port (hould 
form focieties, for the examination of maftcrs 
mates, and boatfwains, to whom they Ihould 
grant certificates of ability, fpecifying whether 
they are calculated for a general or a particular 
navigation; and a mafler who in time of 
war had. behaved well in fome remarkable 
adlion, fhould be permitted to carry a dif- 
tinguifhing vane as long as he continued to be 
a commander. Progreffive advancement in 
** . K the 
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the fubordinate ftationS of public offices ttpA 
private trade, is an excellent method of re« 
Varding attention to duty, and is now fuccefs* 
fully pradtifed at the Bank, and in fome few 
other departments.^ In fliort, the varieties in 
this line are endlefs, and they have this fuperi-* 
ority, that by encouraging exertion they pre- 
vent po^rerty ; but donations to ad:ual difirefs. 
are cmly a temporary relief at the befl, and often 
encourage it. 

The benevolent inflifutions in general point 
to the relief bf the already afHided. The 
Magdalen — the Foundling — Chrift's Hofpitai 
-?^the Society for employing the diftrefled^ and 
thfe children of convifts — the different charity 
and other free fchools — and the Marine So- 
ciety, feem, in fome degree, to extend the 
views beyond the prefent, but npt fo peife€Uy 
as they might. If thefe, like the Society for 
the Encouragement of Good Servants, added 
to the ex<:ellent rules of their feveral inffitu* 
tiohs fome rewards to thofe who, after a cer- 
tain period, (hould^rove that they had profited 
by the bounty of their benefad:brs, it would 
gjreatly aflift to continue thofe in virt^ie who 
load been reclaimed from vice, or had betn 
virtuoufly b/ought up^ For inflance, ther^ 
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is a legacy yefted in the city of London^ foi 
the purppfe of lending money at a low intereft, 
for a certain time, to perfons.who ftiall have 
been at leafl: a year in bufinefs. Suppofe the 
Governors of Chrift's and the Foundling 
hofpitals, whofe revenues are beyond their 
cxpenfes, were to appropriate a part of their 
funds for the ufes of thofe who had been 
educated under their care, on giving the necefr 
fary fecurities, it is eafy to imagine the exten- 
five good efFed: it would produce, and at no 
cxpenfe to the inftitutions, except the difference 
between the legal intereft and what they might 
chufe to a(k. In Philadelphia, before the 
revolution, there was a club of gentlemen who 
tnet once a week, apparently with no other 
view than to dine together, but whofe real 
objedl was to report to each other the young 
people in their feveral neighbourhoods who had 
lately begun bufinefs; and every member of 
that club continued to forward them fecretly 
i>y all the means in their power, until they 
were pcrfedly eftablilhed/* After this ex- 
ample 

♦ This idea was a proof of a good head and an excellent 
lieart, and founded a fociety which, in its eiFe£ts, became 
iTupiieiQe in beoevoleiDce. It originated from the ^eat 
pr. Franklin, and continued during twenty years^ an4 
until the American war, *a perfed fecret. Dr. Frankliifi 
9¥as Ofte pf tjw greater mcp of .the age ia whicji he Uv^^ 
\Kl ' -^ X 2 ' yet 
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umple each of thefc inftitutions, at fomc iixcd 

period in each year, ihould make out printed 

YxAs of the names of perfons who are the 

objeds of their attention, and of thdr trades 

or profefTions, and the number of years thtfy 

have been in bufinefs, whether married or 

iingle, number of children, and places of rcfi^ 

dence, and then let each member a(3: at his 

difcretion. 

0enei?t 



yet his failings both as a politician and .a man, do no 
' credit to either his underftanding or his fcnfibility, in 
public or private life. Unrivalled as he v^rould have flood, 
though he had even pofleiTcd the advantages of fuperior 
birth and education, his chara£ler receives a double luftre 
by having rifen to fuch elevation from the indigence <)f 
a common journeyman printer. Unhappily, by his 
political zeal he embarked upon a fea of domeftic and 
public trouble, in both which he alfo launched an un* 
fortunate world, who will one day be convinced by fatal 
experience of his errors. The ingenuity of ihe'phi-Io- 
fopher when he could, by a previous and immediate 
experiment, prove the foundnefs of his theory, was in- 
controvert^bly deferving the loudeft and beft thanlcs of 
fociety ; by anoppofiie conduft, when with falfe reafon* 
ing and unfounded aflertion he raflily induced an unthink- 
ing people, who were ignorant of every thing but their 
own native circle, to execute a theory whofe pradice 
muft hazard the welfare of millions, his memory deferves, 
and will ultimately, receive the execrations of thofe he 
has and will yet reduce to ruin. It was the vanity of 
(hining }n every thing, that firft gave the Doflor a tafte 
for becoming an apoftle, to teach a people who w^re 
tertainly the moR independent and the happteft in 
the wo'rld, the way to become ftill more perfeSly 
ftap^y than earthly perfedtion. He began his political 
mania fo early as the yciir 17549 by foraging his fchente 

(ot 
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Benefit focietics, as regulated by the a6l of 
the 33d Geo. IlL ch. 54, are admirable infti- 
tutions, and thofe^ as well as tontines, fhould 
meet 'with every encouragement; they fervc 
the purpofe of promoting induftry and faving, 
but the legiflature Ihould watch them narrowly ; 
and whenever a fraud appears, apply a remedy. 



for a general union of the colonies, to be dire&ed by ft 
prefident general, under the pretence of a more permanent 
defence againft the Indians, which was didinguiflied by 
the title of the Albany Plan of Union. The Congrefs 
which was afterwards formed in the year 17749 was 
evidently thp offspring of the other, and they were both 
an. anticipation of independence. The evident tendency 
of the former defeated its own purpofe, and the folly of 
' our then miniflry furniflied a popular pretence for the 
latter. In his phrenzy the Dodor defignedly forgot the, 
hiftories of the Grecian republics; that of his mother 
country, except where it fuited the purpofes of pervcrfion, 
became a blank page* Thus, by the folly of being thought 
^r univerfal genius, one man has attempted what the 
praSice of the whole world, from its beginning, has 
proved to be impoilible ; and, by the credit of a well- 
founded charader for philofophy and domefiic regulations, 
he has been able to light a fire, whofe cruel ravages will 
probably fearch into, and for a while deftroy, in its turn, 
the happinefs of every nation under heaven*. 
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TAXES. 



A S the method of impofing taxes, and the 
"^^ njeans of colledling them, may effentially 
benefit or injure the poor, I will take thrs 
opportunity of making fomc remarks on the 
fubje(St. 

I. Taxes affed the monied and landed 
interefts differently, and proportionably diflfc- 
rent the mercantile and the funded property. 
A tax on commodities, if equitable, muft be 
<uch, that the perfon who pays it in the firft 
inflance (hall have tl>e power to impofo^ it on 
the article he deals in, and which raifing the 
price of that article, becomes a tax in the fecond 
inftance upon the confumer, inftead of the 
perfon who iirft pays it. If that perfon is alfo 
a dealer, or one who receives an income from 
any thing whatever, as lands, manufactures, 
Ihipping, &c. he raifes his article until it 
produces him the fame proportioned profit that 
Be originally enjoyed. Thus almoft every 
thing, by degrees, is affedted by taxation, uittil 

it 
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it is fo general that only two daflcs of perfons 
become the ultimate fufFcrers; the one is he 
who has property in the funds, and the other 
who has a fixed falary for ferviccs performed. 
The former of thefc can never be reimburfed, 
the other may, by the juftice of his employers; 
By this it is evident that no fet of perfons 
ukimately fuflfer by taxation, if fairly laidj 
except l^iofe who cannot increafe their income?, 
for that being once fixed, they fufFer in propor- 
portion as the neceffaries of life increafe in 
price. The landed intereft endures an im- 
mediate but ^not a future burthen, becaufe thofe 
kaies which now exift muft expire before the 
rents can rife; but that rife will, moft certain- 
ly, come, and repay the poffeflbrs for all their 
burthens. Let no one, then, fay that the funds 
are not taxed. But fuppofe the price of labour^ 
and the materials which compofe our export 
trade ihould rife fo high, as to prevent foreign- 
ers from piirchafing them, there can be but 
jpnc means of reducing them, for inferipr 
manufacture is out of the quellion, and that 
is by means qf improved machinery. 

\l. Taxes do not always anfwer the end* 
propofed, and fometimes in doing this tncyi 
became ];icavier t^i^n they weijs intended to bej 
>..: IC4 A tax 
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A tax does not anfwer its end when it is laid on 

■ 

an article that is in the immediate demand of 
government. Suppofe Parliament, in the time 
of war, (hould lay a tax on faltpetre, who 
would pay that tax ? — government : then what 
benefit would accrue to the Jlate from it?* 
But this is too grofs an inftance, for the Icgif- 
lature would never impofc fuch a tax. Siip.T 
pofe, however, they laid a tax on ,any article 
with which the operations of war required 
government Ihould be fupplied, the tax on 
that article would be impolitic, in the propor- 
tion in which the demand of government con- 
fifted ; for though the demand of government 
is an extra one, and if it pays ipoo/. with one 
hand, it has already received the fame fum in 
duties with the other, it ftill is deficient by the. 
amount of theexpenfes, 

III. A tax becomes more burthcnfomc to 
the public than it was defigned to be, though 
fo/ne revenue accrues, when it is not fo cal- 
culated as to prevent^fradlions in retailing. For 
inftance, a tax is laid which will raife porter 
one fajthing in the pot, at what rate will the^ 
alehoufe- keeper fell a pint? — at that whole 
ftrthing advance, becaufe he cannot divide a 
ferthing. Newfpapers \yerC; at four-pence, ,* 
.• . tax 
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ta3^ was laid on paper, equal to half a fartfiingt 
and, in confequence, moft of the publiiherj 
availed themfelves of the opportunity, and 
they rofe to fourpence halfpenny, -which was 
pcrtainly unneccflary, for one of the papers 
was at threepence halfpenny, and continued 
Xo, notwithftanding the rife of the others* 
How then could a rtoiedy have been applied? 
By laying a tax on paper, as you ple^fe, but 
give the newfpaper a draw-back, equal to the 
tax, and put an additional ftamp of one half* 
penny on the paper ; then the public would 
have paid the fame as they do now, but they 
would have had the fatisfadlion of knowing,^ 
that the whole burthen was appropriated to the 
end propofed, and not that three-fourths of 
what is now impofed on the public goes to 
increafe the profits of thofe who have enough 
already. Beiides, this additional three-fourths 
might have prevented the neceflity of another 
tax. The firfl objeft of a retailer is, to plead 
the tax as the caufe of the rife, and then to 
evade the payment. 






IV. In impofing taxes the legiflature fhoulc! 

be cautious that they do not, direftly or in- 

diredlly , affedl the necejGTaries of life, or thofe - 

articles which are indifpenfiWe to the poor, 

• in 
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A tax does notanfwer its end V' ' 

an article that is in the IP- r:/jielter, in order 

government. SuppoA ^,^' ;^f difcontent. The 

of war, ihould I- -J^'^mment fliould fliinc 

would pay tha» -■^'/^'j^it of no controverfy . 

benefit woi'' „•;>'"' 

But this '■ ><''/''"' nicies fhould be taxed which 

lature • ' ffi"^^^ ,iai'\:^^^i ^"^ vj\\?it is ufually dc- 

poff J^^'^L^^^* ^^ preference to others. 

^^ /5 better to tax an article which is 

^/f ^d ^^ ^^^ "^^» '^^^ ^^^ feparate articles 

^ rhich i^ is compounded; for it is, in 

rail eafier to colle(ft, and you can better 

pertain the produce. It is therefore better to 

fav the whole tax on beer, than on mait and 

Jiops. 

VII. Whena tax is difficult and expenflve to 
colled:, it becomes a furc burthen on the public, 
and is^ comparatively, but a fmail addition to 
the revenue. A tax, therefoie, on receipt., 
"bonds, and notes, is a good one, becaufe evf ■ 
bolder is interefted in promoting it; but tli. 
quilition itfdf would never be certam o!:. <.,... 
impoll on lace or jewels. 

VIII. Farming out a tax now and cncn lor 
a few years together, taking care alwjyi» to 
create a competition, is a gv^od mctiipd ; for 
you thereby afcertain the utijioii; it will bring 



/ 
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^, and acquire experience at the coll of others^ 
ind they no lofers, of which the hop duty is a 

j^roof. 

IX. A tax on perfons wearing hair-powder 
is certainly a good tax in every re(pe(5t but 
two ; it increafes the number of informers, and 
thereby injures the morals of thofe whom it is 
the duty of government to reform ; and adly, it 
is collected from the very perfon who is to pay 
it, and there^y becomes doubly grievous, by 
paying the money and knowing when be docs 
it ; tor if a perfon buys an article, and pays 
tlie duty with the price, he perceives it leis^ 
than if a tax-gatherer afks for the exadl fum, 
and he appears to receive nothing in return* 

X. Dwties of impoft, if too high in propor- 
tion to the bulk of the article, defeat their 
purpofe ; for in this refpedt two and two will 
not always make four. The duty on tea was 
once fo high, as to rifk the lofs of the moft 
profitable branch of the Eaft India commerce, 
by operating as a bounty on fmuggling. Whea 
that duty was lowered, it alfo brought down 
the price of teas, increafed the public revenue, 
as well as the Eail India trade; and \j trans-^ 
feiring that trade from the Dutch and Iih^ 
. / perialifts 
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perialifts to the Company, it finally annihilated 
fmuggling in that article. 

XI. A tax may be laid on the fame article 
in, two feveral ways, and be very different in 
its operation. For inftance, fait, which was 
an effential in the herring fifhery, was liable 
to a very heavy duty, and in order to encourage 
the trade a drawback was allowed on every 
barrel of herrings : but thi§ did not anfwcr 
the end, for the people who were employed in 
this moft important br;»nch of bufinefs, were 
too poor to advance the duty in addition to the 
jprice of the article : in the mean time the 
Dutch came on our coafts for thefe iilh, and 
were abfoluiely our fuccefsful rivals, in fomc 
meafure, in confeqjuence. At length the fiftier- 
men were allowed to purchafe the fait free of 
duty at firft, and charged afterward^ only foi; 
what they did not ufe, having previoufly given 
J)ond5 for that purpofe, , 

XII • An excife on cyder, or any thing elfe 
which muft neceffarily be manufadured in pri- 
vate families, is a bad tax on feveral accounts t 
ift, It is irkfome, as being colleded from the 
individual;— 2d, it requires too many officers 
to fupe^intend itj being produced in fmall 

quantities 
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quantities on each farm, no one can make a 
Icparate bufinefs of it ; — ^6, It muft be unpro-** 
dudtive, not being an article of general con-- 
fumption, except in the few counties wher# 
apples are cultivated. : 

XIII. A tax is a good one when it is par- 
ticularly applied to its own improvement, fuclf 
as that for mending roads. — ift, Thofe are 
immediately benefited who contribute towards 
it. — ad, It may be made to operate as a fump^ 
tuary law, without its ill effedts. — 3d, It may, if 
properly managed, be made a tax on vanity.-— 
4th, The poor receive an immediate benefit, 
Ifirithout contributing towards il. — 5th, It affords 
i, univerfal fource of improvement. — And, 6th, 
It is one great means of facilitating a good and 
watchful police; for a country that has many 
bad roads is like a town full of narrow lanes, 
a harbour for thieves and vagabonds. 

XIV. That would be a o:ood tax whofc 
object was to collect it from the affluent, with 
an immediate application to the necelfities of 
thofe who are poor. For example, a double 
turnpike duty on Sundays, to be given in fmall 
fums to thofe who have more than a certain- 
number of children, limited fo as to exclude 

all 
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all except thofe who work for wages, by the , 
day or week, under a determinate fum. This,: 
or a fimilar means, would convince the poor 
of the advantages they derive from the rich; 
an immenfe objed: in every government. 

XV. A perfonal, or what is ufually denomi- 
nated a poll tax, is the moft obnoxious, becaufc 
it is ufually confidered as perfonal, and alfoop'^ 
prellive ; but in theory it is the beft, for many 
rcafons : — i ft. It is the moft eafy tt) colle<ft , and 
qf courfe it would aboliftiexcile laws. — 2d, If 
made univerfal, inftead of all other taxes, it 
would be lefs expenfive to colled:, becaufe there 
would be fewer ojSicers. — 3d, The poor might be 
diredly totally exempted, which in the prefent 
cafe they cannot be, notwithftanding the pains 
ufed to ejflFedt it; for if others, fo. muft they, 
pay a duty on leather, coals, fmall beer, candles, 
and foap. — 4th, It would not be eafy to evade 
it.^ — 5th, The public would know what they 
did pay, which at prefent they do not, for many 
a dealer makes a fortune by the myftery of 
taxation. (See III.) Now there are, it is gene-* 
rally fuppofed, ten millions of inhabitants in 
this ifland ; if we dedud th^ large proportion 
gf feven millions for poor men, women, and 
children, and other children under .fixtejenycarSj 

of 
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©f age, to be confidered as perfons who never 
purchafe any dutiable article on their own ac- 
counts^ and rate the other three millions at 6/. 
each at an average, which would probably com€^ 
as low as ^s. and not reach higher than 200/* 
a head, it would produce eighteen millions of 
net revenue, which is rather more than the 
year before the war, (1793) when it amounted 
to 17,866,955/. 8/. 8i. One difficulty would 
be, to proportion it equally on property, for it 
Ihould. not reft folely on faculty, that is on 
rank, degree, profeffion, trade, calling, or oc- 
cupation. But it is impoffible to carry fuch a 
plan into execution— it cannot be — political 
confiderations forbid it. 

XVI. The moft intolerable of all taxes was 
that on chriftenings, and moft miferably off 
for refources muft the minifter have been who 
projedled it. It, literally, had every &ult 
which a bad tax can poflefs: — ift, It w^as 
grievous on the poor, for it added an additional 
burthen, which it Ihould ever be the objedl of 
the minifter to avoid. — 2d, It did it at a time 
when, of all other, they more particularly ftood 
io need of charity. — 3d, It tempted them to 
omit a duty which is confidered by Chriftians, 
of mo A denominations, as an effential of re- 

ligion. 
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lig\6n. — 4th, It mzdc the clergy colIe<2ors of 
the revenue, and thereby brought their facred 
office into contempt. — 5th, It was aq obvious 
tax, which came into continual recolledlion, 
as being paid by the perfon himfelf, which 
fhould ever be avoided when poffible; for 
that i^ the Tame as? if a colledtor was ftationed 
at a market, to raife contributions from thofe 
who enter xL It would be lefs irkfome to lay 
the fame tax on the provifions ; then the perfon 
felling them would add it to the price of meat> 
and it would not appear a protuberant feature. 
-—6th, It was a tax on population.-^7th, It* 
was a tax on opinion, and therefore, in one 
fenfc, it was partial, for the ceremony is thought 
ufelefs by a Quaker or a Jew. — 8th, Its very 
Equality, taken in another light, rendered it 
partial, as it did not in its amount difcrimmatc 
between tlic rich and the poor, — 9th, It was 
unprodudive, and therefore repealed. 



ON 
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On regulating the NECESSARIES 

or LIFE. 



jTTTE have juft fliewn that it is the duty of 
the legiflature to allow no more burthens 
to be laid on the people than, all circumftances 
confidered, are abfolutely ncceflary. Thus, 
when a duty is impofed, they (hould take care 
that the confumer pays no more than the real 
amount of that duty, befides a fair advance on 
it for the intereft of money, rijQc, &c. 

But this, is not fufficient ; another neceffary 
{attention in this line is, to prevent the accumu-i 
latiop of price, in confequence of repeated 
purchafes before the article arrives at the con- 
fumer, that it may go through no more hands 
than are abfolutely neceffary to bring it to 
market. Under this head we will define, 

r 

lift, Siich articles as chiefly require, and 
will bear regulating. 

«d. The 
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A tax does not anfwer its end when it is laid on 
an article that is in the immediate idfemand of 
government. Suppofe Parliament, in the time 
of war, (hould lay a tax on faltpetre, who 
would pay that tax ? — government : then what 
btrnefit would accrue to the ifiaie from it ?* 
But this is too grofs an inftance, for the Icgif- 
lature would never impofe. fuch a tax. Siip,-r 
pofe, however, they laid a tax on ,any article 
with which the operations of war required 
government Ihould be fupplied, the tax on 
th^t article would be impolitic, in the propor- 
tion in which the demand of government con- 
fifted ; for though the demand of government 
is an extra one, and if it pays iqoo/. with one. 
hand, it has already received the fame fum in 
.duties with the other, it ftill is deficient by the 
amount of the expenfes, 

III. A tax becomes more burthcnfomc to 
the public than it was defigned to be, though 
fo/nc revenue accrues, when it is not fo cal- 
culated as to prevent^fradlions in retailing. For 
inftance, a tax is laid which will raife porter 
one fajthing in the pot, at what rate will the^ 
alehoufe- keeper fell a pint? — at that whole 
ftrthing advance, bccaufe he cannot divide a 
£mhing. Newfpapers wcr^ at four-pence, .* 
..X - ." . ' ' tax 



ta3^ was laid on paper, equal to half a fartfiingt 
and, in conlequence, moft of the publiiherj 
availed themfelves of the opportunity, and 
they rofe to fourpence halfpenny, -which was 
pcrtainly unneccflary, for one of the papers 
was at threepence halfpenny, and continued 
Soy notwithftanding the rife of the others* 
How then could a rtoiedyiiave been applied? 
By laying a tax on paper, as you ple^fe, but 
give the newfpaper a draw-back, equal to the 
tax, and put an additional ftamp of one half* 
penny on the paper ; then the public would 
have paid the fame as they do now, but they 
would have had the fatisfadlion of knowing,^ 
that the whole burthen was appropriated to the 
end propofcd, and not that three-fourths of 
what is now impofed on the public goes to 
increafe the profits of thofe who have enough 
already. Beiides, this additional three-fourths 
might have prevented the neceflity af another 
tax. The firfl objecft of a retailer is, to plead 
the tax as the caufe of the rife, and then to 
evade the payment. 

IV. In impofing taxes the legiflature fhould ^f 
be cautious that they do not, direftly or in- 
directly, afFedl the neceffaries of life, or thofe - | 
*rtides which are indifpenfible \o the poor, 
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in food, clothing, fuel, and flicker, in order 
to take away any pretence for difcontent. The 
bleffings of a good government fhould fliine 
fo refulgent, as to admit of no controverfy. 

* V. Thofe articles fliould be taxed which 
contribute to pleafure, and what is ufually de- 
nominated luxury, in preference to others. 

VI. It is better to tax an article which is 
|)crfeft and fit for ufe, than the feparate articles 
of w^hich it is compounded; for it is, in 
general, eafier to colle(ft, and you can better 
afcertain the prodi^ce. It is therefore better to 
Jay the whole tax on beer, than on mait and 
hops. 

VII. Whena tax is difficult and expenfiveto 
colled;, it becomes a fure burthen on the public, 
and is, comparatively, but a fmall addition to 
the revenue. A tax, therefore, on receipto, 
l>ond&, and notes, is a good one, becaufe ev^ .7 
holder is intcrefted in promoting it; but the . / 
quifition itfelf would never be certam oL a*. 
impoft on lace or jewels. 

r 

VIII. Farming out a tax now and. then for 
4t few years together, taking care always to 
create a competition, . is a gv^od rnpthpd; fca: 
^ou thereby afcertain the utxpoll it will bring 
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in, and acquire experience at thecofl of others, 
and they no lofers, of which the hop duty is a 
proof, 

' IX. A tax on perfons wearing hair-powder 
is certainly a good tax in every re(pe(5t but 
two ; it increafes the number of informers, and 
thereby injures the morals of thofe whom it is 
the duty of government to reform; and adly, it 
is collected from the very perfon who is to pay 
it, and there^y becomes doubly grievous, by 
paying the money and knowing when he docs 
it ; tor if a perfon buys an article, and pays 
the duty with the price, he perceives it leis^ 
than if a tax-gatherer afks for the exadl fum, 
and he appears to receive nothing in return* 

X. Dwties of impoft, if too high in propor- 
tion to the bulk of the article, defeat their 
purpofe ; for in this refpedt two and two will 
not always make four. The duty on tea was 
once fo high, as to rifk the lofs of the moft 
profitable branch of the Eaft India commerce, 
by operating as a bounty on fmuggling. Whea 
that duty was lowered, it alfo brought down 
the price of teas, increafed the public revenue, 
as well as the Eail India trade; and b^ trans-^ 
fenring that trade from the Dutch and Iih^ 
/ perialifts 
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perialifts to the Company, it finally annihilated 
fmuggling in that article. 

XI. A tax maybe laid on the fame article 
ia two feveral ways, and be very diflPerent in 
its operation. For inftance, fait, which was 
an effential in the herring fifhery, was liable 
to a very heavy duty, and in order to encourage 
the trade a drawback was allowed on every 
barrel of herrings : but thi§ did not anfwcr 
the end, for the people who were employed in 
this moft important bntnch of bufinefs, were 
too poor to advance the duty in Addition to the 
jprice of the article : in the mean time the 
Dutch came on our coafts for thefe |ilh, and 
were abfolutely our fuccefsful rivals, in fome 
meafure, in confeqjuence. At length the fiftier- 
tnen were allowed to pur chafe the fait free of 
(duty at firft, and charged afterward^ only foi; 
what they did not ufe, having previoufly given 
^onds for that purpofe, , 

XII. An excife on cyder, or any thing elfe 
which muft neceffarily be manufadlured in pri- 
vate famihes, is a bad tax on feveral accounts t 
ift, It is irkfome, as being colleded from the 
individual ;— 2d, it requires too many ofBcers 
to fuperintend itj being produced in fmall 

quantities 
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quantities on «ach farm, no one can mafce a 
fcparate bufinefs of it ; — 3cl,^ It muft be unpro-^ 
dudtive, not being an article of general con-- 
fumption, except in the few counties wher# 
apples are cultivated. 

XIII. A tax is a good one when it is par- 
ticularly applied to its own improvement, fuclf 
as that for mending roads. — ift, Thofe are 
immediately benefited who contribute towards 
it. — sd, It may be made to operate as a fump^ 
tuary law, without its ill effedts. — 3d, It may, if 
properly managed, be made a tax on vanity. — 
4th, The poor receive an immediate benefit, 
without contributing towards it. — 5th, It affords 
a univerfal fource of improvement. — And, 6th, 
It is one great means of facilitating a good and 
watchful police ; for a country that has many 
bad roads is like a town full of narrow lanes, 
a harbour for thieves and vagabonds. 

XIV. That would be a good tax whofc 
objecfl was to collect it from the affluent, with 
an immediate application to the neceffities of 
tbofe who are poor. For example, a double 
turnpike duty on Sundays, to be given in fmall 
fums to thofe who have more than a certain 
number of children, limited fo as to exclude 

all 
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all except thofe who work for wages, by the 
day or week, under a determinate fum* This, 
er a finiilar means, would convince the poor 
of the advantages they derive from the rich; 
an immenfe objedl in every government. 

XV. A perfonal, or what is ufually denomi- 
nated a poll rax, is the moft obnoxious, becaufc 
it is ufually confidcred as perfonal, and alfoop'* 
preffive; but in theory it is the beft, for many 
Kafons : — i ft. It is the moft ea(y tt> colleft , and 
of courfe it would abolifla excile laws. — 2d, If 
made univerfal, inftead of all other taxes, it 
would be lefs expenfive to colled:, becaufe ther« 
would be fewer ojSicers. — 3d, The poor might be 
diredly totally exempted, which in the prefcnt 
cafe they cannot be, notwithftanding the pains 
ufed to ejffedl it; for if others, fo. muft tlicy, 
pay a duty on leather, coals, fmall beer, candles, 
and foap. — 4th, It would not be eafy to evadci 
it.^ — 5th, The public would know what they 
did pay, which at prefent they do not, fqjr many 
a dealer makes a fortune by the myftery of 
taxation. (See III.) Now there are, it is gene- 
rally fuppofed, ten millions of inhabitants in 
this ifjand ; if we dedud the large proportion 
q{ feven millions for poor men, women, and 
children^and other children under .fixtieenycars^ 

of 
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of age, to be confidered as perfons who never 
purchafe any dutiable article on their own ac- 
countSji and rate the other three nnillions at 6/. 
each at an average, which would probably come^ 
as low as 5/, and not reach higher than zoo/, 
a head, it would produce eighteen millions of 
net revenue, which is rather more than the 
year before the war, (1793) when it amounted 
to 17,866,955/. 8/. SJ. One difficulty would 
be, to proportion it equally on property, for it 
Ihould. not reft folely on faculty, that is on 
rank, degree, profeffion, trade, calling, or oc- 
cupation. But it is impoffible to carry fuch a 
plan into execution— it cannot be — ^political 
confiderations forbid it. 

XVI . The moft intolerable of all taxes was 
that on chriftenings, and moft miferably off 
&r refources muft the minifter have been who 
projedled it. It, literally, had every ^ult 
which a bad tax can poffefs: — ift, It was 
grievous on the poor, for it added an additional 
burthen, which it Ihould ever be the objedl of 
the minifter to avoid. — 2d, It did it at a time 
when, pf all other, they more particularly ftood 
ia need of charity. — 3d, It tempted them to 
omit a duty which is confidered by Chriftians, 
of moft denominations, as an eflential of re- 
ligion. 
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l\g\6n. — 4th, It mad« the clergy colIe<2ors of 
the revenue, and thereby i)rought their facred 
office into contempt, — 5th, It was aq obvious 
tax, which came into continual recolledtion, 
as being paid by the perfon himfelf, which 
fhould ever be avoided when poffible; for 
that is the Tame a^ if a colleftor was ftationed 
at a market, to raife contributions from thofe 
who enter it. It would be lefs irkfome to lay 
the fame tax on the provifions ; then the perfon 
felling them would add it to the price of meat> 
and it would not appear a protuberant feature. 
—6th, It was a tax on population.— 7th, It* 
was a tax on opinion, and therefore, in one 
fenfe, it was partial, for the ceremony is thought 
ufelefs by a Quaker or a Jew. — 8th, Its very 
Equality, taken in another light, rendered it 
partial, as it did not in its amount difcriminatc 
between the rich and the poor.— 9th, It was 
unprodu(5live, and, therefore repealed. 
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On regulating the NECESSARIES 

OF LIFE. 



ITTTE have juft fhewn that it is the duty of 
the legiflature to allow no more burthens 
to be laid on the people than, all circumftances 
confidered, are abfolutely neceflary. Thus, 
when a duty is impofed, they fhould take care 
that the confumer pays no more than the real 
amount of that duty, befides a fair advance on 
it for the intcreft of money, rifle, &c. 

But this, is not fufficient ; another neceffary 
attention in this line is, to prevent theaccumu-i 
latiop of price, in confequence of repeated 
purchafes before the article arrives at the con- 
fumer, that it may go through no more hands 
than are abfolutely neceflary to bring it to 
market. Under this head we will define, 

I ft, Siich articles as chiefly require j and 
will bear regulating. 

«d. The 
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ad, The impofitions which, though greaf, 
*«re almoft tod fecret for detedion, but may be 
cafily removed by 

3d, Some additional nervous regulations;* 
for, to fpeak mechanically, the power to reftrain 
fhould increafc, as docs the effort to refift. 

Importations from foreign countries are 
chiefly, if not entirely, what may be denomi- 
nated/articles of luxury. They are beiides of 
uncertain produce, and thus the imports being 
fbmetimes more than at others, thoie articles 
feldom increafe in price, though they fhould 
go through twenty hands inftead of one, the 
fear of a glut operating to keep them down; 
and being in themfelves luxuries, the injury 
done to the ; community is not fo great as to 
juftify a powerful reftraint, which is certainly 
commendable in an article of real ncceflity* 
Thus, fuppofe a monopoly of port wihe, few 
people would regard the evil equal to a want of 
meat or coals. 

Foreign commodities, therefore, do not come 
within the neceffity or policy of a regulation. 
Articles, the growth and manufadlure of : our 
own country, kre more neceflary to life, more 
:• . .• 1 generally 
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generally in ufe, and more eafily regulated.^ 
We can watch them from their origin; we caq. 
judge better of the precautions neceffary to 
encourage in one ftage, and to check in another ; . 
and we can more furely. determine the number 
of hands neceffary to bring to perfection . 

■ 

We will pafs over all articles except thofe, 
v/hich immediately affed: the poor, fuch as 
Coals, 
Meat, 

Bread, (to which as a fubftitute) we will add 
Potatoes, 
Soap, and Candles. 

The article which neceffarily paffes through* 
many hands before it is brought to perfedlipn, 
can with lefs eafe be regulated than another. 
It is the fame with fuch whofe manufa(5lures 
depend on a fecret procefs, and are in the.hands 
of a few ; but thofe enumerated above, are 
fimple in themfelves, and require no more than 
die hand of the legiflature, to enable: the con- 
fumer to receive them as cheap as the nature 
of them will admit, by pafling through the 
medium of as few hands as poflible. To evince 
this the article of fifli need only be. mentioned, 
to thofe who remember the price, and the^ 

L ^ fcanty 
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{csinty fupply, before the paffing of the a(9t in the 
year 1760, and which requires only a perufal, to 
aftonifh fuch as are unacquainted with the 
tricks pracSifed by thafe who have the n>anage- 
thent of the moft neceflary articles of hfe. 

There can be but three claffes of people 
through whofe hands thefe articles Ihould pafs : 
I ft, Thofe who originate them, 
ad, Middle-men, or thofe who convey them to 

mjlrket. 
^d, Ultimate venders, or thofe who fell them to 

the confumer. 

It is not of the firft of thefe that the public 
have any reafon to complain ; for when coals 
are dug and raifed to the pit's mouth — -when 
grain is got into the barn and threfhed— and 
when cattle are bred and fatted, thefe are alh 
done with the utmoft economy; and when 
the price of labour and rent are confidered, 
they will be found to have been fold as cheap as 
il is poflible* It may be faid that the farmer is 
^n exception to this divifion, and that he adls 
both as ian original and as z middle man ; but^ 
6n examination, it will appear otherwife, for it 
ft now the liniverfal pra^ftice to fell by fample i 
and if, in confequence of a iale, be carries this 

gtain 



grain to tEe purchafer'sftoFehoufe, he is, rn 
that refpcift, no more than a carrier hired by 
the purchafer; for whether he fells it by ^ 
fample, which he (hows at a market, or at his 
•own bam, it is in truth the fame thing. 

In coals, thofe who bring them from the pits 
mouth, and convey them to the place of cooi- 
fumption, muft be confidered as the middle 
men. In grain, thofe who have the pofleffion, 
between the farmers and the ultimate venders; 
and in cattle,, the drovers only (hould be confir 
dered as the middle men or conveyers. Having 
thus defined our terms, we will proceed to coa- 
fider the article of 

Coals, and we ihall find, if we take the 
trouble to examine, that however neceflary jt 
may be to employ waggons, barges, and flii|>^, 
there is no itafon whatever why they ihou}4 
change their owners between the pit and the ulr 
.timate venders, for one owner can pay the nc- 
•jceffary charges of conveyance as well as twentyj 
in order^ therefore, to reduce matters to a cer- 
tainty, coals changing owners between the pjt 
and the utimate vender, fhould be liable to fpjc- 
feiture, and the coals, or their value, recor 
verable by any one who fhall fue for the iamc. 

L 3 One 
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Ohe weight and one meafure fhould be inva- 
riable in coals, as in grain ; the want of this 
l-cgulation is a great means of confuiing the 
fubjeft, and that art it is, which gives the pre- 
eminence to every juggler. The prices of con- 
veyance, infurance, &c. fhould be regularly 
publiflied. The middleman for takings and 
the ultimate vender for paying more than a cer- 
tain reafonable percentage on the charges of 
conveyance, Ihould be fubjeft to n, heavy fine. 
The ultimate vender ought to be allowed thofe 
charges that do not depend on diftance ; . thofe 
that do, fhould be as regularly defined as the fares 
of hackney coaches, that is, by the mile; then 
the merchant or ultimate vender fhould, at the 
foot of the bill of parcels, add a certain percen* 
tage, and the magiftrates fhould, on every 
-change, publifh the price^to be given for every 
clafs of coals. Thus a coal merchant's bill 
would cpnfift of four articles-r-ifl. Price of the 
coals—ad. Percentage on them— e^d. So much, 
per mile^-r4th. Shooting by the diflance* Coals, 
fold by the peck, mufl of necefTity be higher 
than by the chaldron, on account of the trouble 
and the wafte in meafure; ^nd as this is a mis- 
fortune which cannot be totally prevented, it is 
proper it fhould be alleviated as much as poffible, 
petty fhops of all kinds are a great drawback 
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on the induftry of the poor ; for in them they 
are cheated in weight, meafure, quality, and 
price. It is therefore a matter of confequence, 
in this article of coals, to put them under foirtfc 
reftraint. No one fliould be allowed to keep 
a coal filed, who is not a merchant, or who 
' will not give fecurity that he will not purchafe, 
except from the vefTel, or the pit i and his per*- 
centage fliould increafe only fo far as will make 
up the waflage and extra- trouble on fuch retail 
trade. Parifhes would do well to lay in coals 
at their own cofl, and fell them in fmall quan^ 
titles, at fuch a price as would fave the ?xptnfcs 
only. 

Cattle^ calves, fiieep, lambs, and hogsi iA 
their lean flate, * muft neceffarily frequently 
change owners, and therefore the fatting gra-j- 
zier fhould be confidered as the original pof^ 
fefTor. . No more than one perfon fhould be al^ 
lowed to purchafe between the grazier and the 
retail butcher. Carcafe butchers are evidently 
unnecefTary ; for if a beafl is too rmich for one 
butcher *s fale, he can very eafily join with and^ 
ther. Every beaft brought to market fhould 
be diflinguifhed by fome indelible mark or 
other; and if brought a fecond time, it fhould pay 
fuch afum-as would tend to difcourage that pracr 

L 4 , tice. 
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ticc. All cattle brought to market after a cer- 
tain hour, fhould pay double; brought before 
another earlier hour fhould be free. This 
would prevent the pradice of feeding the 
market. One market is not enough in a large 
town, two would create a competition. The 
different pieces in which each creature is ufually 
cut up, fhould be clafTed as prime, fecond, 
coarfe, and ofFal, and be regulated by the price 
of the carcafe ; and, confidering the qfFal, the 
hide, and fat, as the butcher's profit, and which 
ai;e ufually denominated -the fifth quarter; the 
rcfl ought to make up, one with another, what 
the whole beaft adlually cofls. If that, on a 
thorough inveftigation, is found not to be fuf- 
ficient to fupport a family as a butcher's fliould 
live, fomething more fhould be added, but at 
any rate the price ought to be defined • There 
appears, however, to be one objedion to this 
lafl propofal, which is, that all meat is not of 
an equal quality, and its price fhould bear a 
proportion to the pains which have been taken 
with it. This feems to leave a difcretion with 
the butcher; certainly he ought to have that dif- 
cretion, until a fixed hour of the day; that thofe 
who chufe to give a greater price for a fan- 
cied excellence fhould do it; but let the poor and 
middling rajiks of people have that which is 

really 
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really good, at the cheapefl pofCble rate. Yhc 
cxifting laws, and the graziers intereft, arefuf- 
ficient to prevent the introduction of unwholc« 
fome meat. 

Grain is an article of the greateft importance, 
and requires more inveflig^tion than I am abk 
to give it. I fhould however fuppofe that 
wheat is the fpecies that at prefent calls loudeft 
for the attention of the legiflature. The fanner 
is the original poiTefTor, and one other perfon 
is fufficient to convey it to the ultimate vender; 
If it is of fo low a price as to admit of exporta* 
tion, the exporter fliould be allowed to ftand for 
the uhimate vender. No farmer fhould be al- 
lowed to buy any grain or meal to fell again. 
A middleman, when flour is at a certain high 
price, fliould be obliged to fell a proportion of 
ftandard flour, or that from which the coarfe 
bran only is taken, if ordered by the magif- 
trates. No miller fliould be allowed to be a 
middle man, except when the flour is under a 
' certain price ; for the public fliould have fome 
one in the trade interefted in keeping it dowti* 
Whenever flour is at a certain price, a power 
fliould be vefted in government to order, un-^ 
der pain of forfeiture of the article, or its value, 
that every fanner, middle man, and exporter^ 

fliould 
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flioiild make a return to the magiftrates of each 
county, or to government, of the quantity of 
grain, flour, and meal, of each fpccies, in their 
pofleffion; and if it is exceffive high, they 
fliould be obliged to have the wheat ground, 
and to fell it of fuch qualities, and in fuch ftiix- 
iures and way, as they fhall be ordered by 
th^tn. Whenever exportation is flopped, an 
exporter, if a merchant, as a iViiddle man, 
IJiould be allowed to fell the quantity he has 
on hand to any one he pleafesj and no more ; 
unlefs he fhips coaflways, and then he fhould 
give bond for its delivery at the port to which it 
isconfigned; accidents at fea and the enemy ^ex- 
cepted. In tims of war, if a perfon fhould 
fhip grain coafl^yays, and chufe to fail with-: 
out convoy, it ought to be pre fumed that he 
has fome improper defign, and all the polici(s§ 
of infurance fhould be void. Such qieafures as 
thefe would be flrong, and could be juflified 
only by the infamous condudt of thofe whp 
jre at all times on die watch to evade the laws, 
when a profit is inview. A generalhigh price 
can never exifl, but from a real fcarcity , and 
that is occafioned only by fhort crops, or too 
cxtenfive exportations^ 
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At an average, fcvcn pounds of firft flour 
will make nine pounds of fine bread ; but feven 
pounds of what is termed houfehold, or feven 
pounds of ftandard, will not make more than 
eight pounds and a half of bread. The price 
ftiQuld therefore be fuch, as to enable the baker 
to receive the fame profit on one loaf as on ano- 
ther. If this is attended to, the bakers will 
have no obje(5tion to make any kind of bread 
they can fell ; but if this is riot done, it cannot 
be expefted we fhould have any bread but that 
which they make the moft profit by ; for the 
price of a pound of fl!bur, frad:ions excepted, is 
always that of a pound of breads and the in- 
• creafe in weight is the baker^s profit. The 
following manufacSlurers make ufe of wheat or 
ilour, ftarch— hair powder and trunk-makers— 
.diftillers — bookbinders — paper-hangers— pafte- 
l)oard makers^^upholfterers, and they certainly 
confume too large a portion of this neceflary of 
life. Whenever, therefore, wheat arrives to a 
certain price, the ufe of^ it in thefe branches 
ihould ceafe of courfe ; the confequence would 
he, that every means would be put in practice 
to find a iiibllitute, and, if fuccefsful, would 
be of great immediate advantage to the commu- 
pityf by throwing that wheat, which would 

4 . otherwife 
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othcrwife be taken for fuch purpofes, into the 
general mafs which is confumed for food. A 
doubt may, however, be entertained whether 
fuch invention vj(^\iSA ultimately tend to create 
a public benefit ; thus much is certain, the far- 
mer will always fow that grain, which, taking 
the quantity of manure, and other circum- 
ftances into confideration, will produce moft 
profit. If then, in confequence of a lefs de- 
mand, the price fhould fall, he will do his ut- 
: moft to procure fome other crop that will yield 
him more. In fhort, in proportion as we de- 
ftroy unfair monopolies, every thing connefted 
with traffic will find its level. The great dif- 
ficulty is, to diftinguifh the true from the falfe 
in trade; a miftake is eafily made by aTanguine 
mind. 

Potatoes, as a fubftitute for bread, are a 
moft effential article; for if well managed, 
they will keep down the prices of grain. I 
find, on examining the report of the commit- 
tee of the board of agriculture, that 50obufhels 
may be eftimated an average crop, efpecially 
near London; and 70/^. an average weight, 
which, at one (hilling abufhel, is 25/. an acre. 
An average crop of wheat is twenty-five bufliels 
to an acre, average weight 6o/^, average price 

7^: 
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7^. 6d. a bufhel, which is 9/. "js. 6d. an acre; 
and, except potatoes, wheat is as good an in* 
creafe as a farmer can have, where his land is 
of a kind that will fuit a courfc of arable crops; 
An acre of potatoes j at /even pence % buflxel, 
and an acre of wheat, whofe produce is thirty- 
nine bufhels (a moft uncommon crop) at yj". 6d. 
are equal. If a bufhel of potatoes will yield 
three pounds of flour only, an acre of them is 
juft equal in weight to an averaged acre of 
wheat, without any dedudlion for bran. It i» 
therefore intolerable, that there is no getting a 
pound of potatoes, even in the fall of the year^ 
when there is no excufe on account of the great 
ftorage which potatoes take, under a halfpenny^ 
for the worft fort, which is %s. iid. 3. bufhel ; , 
and if the befl fort is wanted, we muft pay 2d^ 
for three pounds, or about jj". lod. a bufhel ^ 
equal to 95/. i6j'. Sdy, an acre ! This is occa- 
sioned by the potatoe merchants, for it is the 
farmer that brings the crop to market. This 
potatoe merchant thus becomes as great a nui- 
fance, in his line, as the, cutting butcher in 
another* There is no carrot or turnip mer- 
chant, nor is there an occafign for any in the 
article of potatoes. But if even there was any 
occaf^on for dealers of this kind, every parifh 
fliould have one,^ at leaft, of their own appoint- 
ment. 
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ment, and thereby regulate the price accotding 
to circumftances, and keep thofe dealers within 
rcafonable bounds, who, if they have nothing 
to check them, would, like the Dutch Eaft 
India Company, rather deftroy the article than 
lower the price* 

In regard to foap and candles, the manufac- 
turer (hould be confidered as the original pof- 
feffor, but there fhould be no middle man be* 
tween him and the ultimate vender. The price 
of meat, with fome attention to the imports of 
tallow, fhould regulate the prices of thefe 
articles, by the addition of a xeafonable. per- 
centage** 

Injudicious and improvident taxes, and un* 
neceflary burthens on provifions, previous to 
the expofure to fale by the ultimate vender, tend 
to enhance the neceffaries of life ; but they ar^ 
not the only caufes of it ; there are feveral others i 
fuch as combinations among workmen to 
raife the prices of labor — the increafe of the 
poor's rates, occasioned by the prefent idlenefs 
and mifmanagement of the parifti poor — con- 

♦ This is already in fome degree praSifcd by the 
chandler's company, but not cffeftually* 

finement 
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$nerrtent of perfbns for debt, - or * crimes-r*^d[' 
by permitting beggars, or any perfons having 
no lawful means to procure a living, to pafs 
their jtime in idlenefs . 

• Whoever is unemployed is a burthen tothereft 
of the community ; for it is feif evident, that if in 
afociety ofperfons confifting of a given number, 
one h^lf are idle,' the other muft fupport them: 
diredly or indiredly, in food, lodging, and 
cloathing. Suppofing in the induftrious. half, 
an exertion equal to double their own neceffi- 
ties, whether the idle are to be fupported or not, 
it follows that they would have a profit equal to 
the confumption of the idle in ^one inftance, 
and none in the other. If then men in bufinefs 
are able to fupport their families only -when 
every perfon in the community is employed, 
and when each one contributes his Ihare to 
iupply the reft with the article of his manufac- 
ture, what muft be the confequence if one per- 
ion in that community omits this duty-, which 
certainly as much attaches to him as to the reft? 
The others muft fuffer in the proportion as one 
is to the reft of the focicty. If that fociety is 
large, the defalcation of one man is only as a 
drop from a bucket, and confequently not per- 
ceived ; but as a bucket of water is made up of 

drops. 
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drops » very many of them may form n lafge 
proportion of the meafure. 

On every rife of the poor^s tates* the maniu 
fadurer and the farmer, as we have before fccn 
(p. 150) muft, in felf-defcnce, add fomethihg 
U} the artitles in which they deal. If thofe 
articles are for home confumption, the rife has 
nocSc&j as it has before been proved (p. 151) 
on any part of the community, except on the 
perfon who fubfifts by a fixed income 1 for to 
others, it is immaterial whether a pound of 
meat fells for a penny or a fhilling.* The 
principal evil then would be this, it would raifc 
the price of our manufadlures until we could 
not difpofe of them to foreigners ; the iffue 
would be, that fo many of the labouring ma- 
nufadurers muft be difcharged as are uiperflu- 
ous to the foreign demand, Thefe, alfo, if in 
a time of peace, would become an additional 
burthen to the parifli rates, which being col- 
leiSed from thofe who have employment, would 
thereby again increafe the article of manufac- 
ture, until it would be no longer made herfe ; 

* It may, however, have a tendency to expel foreign* 
ers who come here to gratify their curiofity ; for finding 
living fo much higher than in their own country, it will 
probably tend to render their refidence irkfome. 

c and 
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i&d tiien ^ diiffelves ihould be obKged to 
Iftfort to Ibfeigncrs for a fuppljr, and thereby 
hot only tofc out former profit, but add to our 
lofs, by a furchdfe firom othetis. Such people 
as could not fubmit to the wretched alternative 
of giving on charity would contrive, in fpite 
bf the laws, as a laft refort, to emigrate; 

"' Fortunately howfevet for this country in gC- 
taeral, atid for the pooir in particular, who fel- 
dom know their real interefts, and who, taking 
tvar and peace together, never lived better thaa 
they do now, our ingenuity in inventing ma- 
chinery to fpate expenfc, or to accelerate li-* 
hour, has more than kept pace with the. jn-. 
creafed prices of the heceflaries of life i aqd our 
tnanufaftufes, thanks, I fay, to our niechani- 
cal ingenuity, ate yet iii demand. If the poor 
had been fufFered to continue their deftrudtion 
of new machinery, and their combinations for 
^ages every where elfe as they long did in 
Spital-fields, Taunton, and in Lancafhire, pro- 
Vifions would have been much higher than they 
are now, and our manufadlures have been de- 
prived of their only fupport. We fhould confe* 
quently have had little or no trade. 

M If 
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If wc are wife, we fhall not only exert put 
utmoft endeavours, to fupprefs combinations to 
raife wages* but endeavour to decreafe the 
prices of the neceflaries of life ; and alfo to keep 
up the fpirit of mechanical improvement. 

Let us be cautious that our manufadlures 
do not get into the hands of foreigners; the 
confequences will be moll injurious when they 
do* When a nation becomes fenfible fhe can 
rival us in an article we once excelled her in, 
fhe will ufe her utmoft endca^rours to add a fe- 
cond, and many other inftances to the for- 
mer. 

We have thus far treated of the prevention 
of crimes by the moft gentle means ; we will 
now proceed to the fecond, which is of a^ 
harflier nature, and can reafonably be pra<3:ifed 
bnly when the firft has foiled. 
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ON CRIMES, 

AND ON OUft 

J^NGLISH PUNISHMENTS. 



JUDGE Blackftone, in the 1 8th chapter of 
the Fourth JBook of his Commentaries > 

« 

fays, ** It IS an honour, and almoft a fingular 
** one, toourEnglifh laws, that theyfurnifh a 
** title of this fort** (the means of preventing 
(ffences) " {inct preventive yu^ict is upon every 
/* principle of reafon, of humanity, and of 
**' found policy, preferable in all refpe6ts to 
* * punijhing j uftice j the execution of which, 
•* though necefTary, and its confequences a 
•• fpecies of mercy to the commonwealth, is 
** always attended with many harfh and difa* 
•* greeable circumftances/* 

This is certainly a panegyric on our laws 
which they do not nlerit; for it will be found, 
on reading this i8th chapter, that a pledge or 
fejurity for keeping the. peace is the only in- 

M % ftance 
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ftance the learned judge could give in fuppdrt 
of his affertion* The truth is, that the inflic- 
tion of puniftiment has, in ajl countries, evef 
been the favourite prevention of crimes ; and a 
candid inquiry will oblige us to confefs, that if 
any other means have been, even of late years ^ 
adopted in England, it has been thought of 
and pradtifed by private people or focieti^s, 
but never by the legiflature. Fierce and re- 
vengeful, our criminal laws view nothing prior 
to the efFedt : they feem in clofe alliance with 
the grim king of terrors, and for his fake to 
fpread wide and more wide the net of deftruc- 
tion, whofe mefhes are now drawn fine enough 
to take in the utmoft infignificance.* 

In treating this fubjeft we Ihall find, that 
many things are neceflary to form a perfedl 
code of criminal laws. We will divide ih^m 
as follows : 

!• The nature of the punifliment/ 

a. The ends to be obtained 4>y punifhment. 

3. That it (hould be proportioned to ;thc 
crime, 

^ Sec Blackflonc's Coiiun«itarics> ^Book IV, the whrft 
of chap, I. 

4- Th^t 
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^ 4* That; ptiBjfljincnt Ihould be rendered as 
near as poflible the attendant of crimes/ 

5^ The means of caufing that connexion, 

^v^Scatle of crimes and punifhmentB. 
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. %be IJattire of the Punijbment. 

THE nature of the punifliment is of eflfential 
confequence towards not only the prevention 
of crimes, but the cure of vice. 

A perfon who commits a Crime, generally 
ft(3t6 from the following motives ; 

Paffion, 1 

Jealoufy, I . t 

t, ^ >» as m murder. 

Revenge, or i 

Security, J - 

^ Unavoidable diftrefs, *j as in frauds and robbe- 
Diflipation, or I ries of every deno* 

Idlenefs, J mination. 

Avancip^ 
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f as in receiving ftolen goods. 
Avarice, or the I „fi,„ „„:„„, a„d fi„„g. 
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When a perfqn copin>its mur4er from paf-^ 
lion, it is becaufb he is, for the moment, de- 
prived of his reafon. He is thep much more 
9. lunatic than one who is guilty of a deliberate 
fuicide : the gallpws, at the moment, does not 
ilare him in the face; if it did, his reafon would 
return ; for a guft of paflion only never occa- 
fioned a xfeliberate murder; it i^ a contradiction 
in terms. If this is granted, fuch a perfon is 
as much a lunatic, in the eye of reafon, if -fo 
during the committing of the crime, as he w^ho 
was fuch fome time beforie, or who continued 
fo afterwards, Perfons of quick apprehenfions 
and fuddenly violent difpofitipns are thofe vvho 
commit murder from paflion. A public exe- 
cution to fuch is a tranfient bufinefs, and in 
thefe kingdoms is become fo frequent, as. 
fcarcely to attradt the attention of .paffengers, 
pf even of thpfe ip the neighbourhood.* It is 

befidcs 

■ ■ 

* Beccaria, chap, xxviii^ 

The only execution I ever faw was in the end of the 

year 1793, and that was accidental. As I was paffin^ 

• pne moaning, earlier than ufual, from Snow-hill to New- 

' gaite-ftreet, juft as I got in th^ middle of that broad part, 

"" - ' ' : ' ' ' • « 
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befides, fo generally adopted as the fovereign 
remedy, that very few attend to it fo far as to 
difcriminate the ofienje for which the wretchc$ 
fuffer, or to, make any application tothcmfelves* 
We may venture to fay, that no perfon in this 
country-corre<fls his paflions from feeing a crir 
minal fuffer at the gallows. If death was ap^ 

at the corner of St»JS^pvIchre'$ church yard, I accidentally 
turned my eyes towards Newgate prifon. I fay, acciden- 
tally, for there was nothing extraordinary, except the rail- 
ings, to attr^ my attention. I then faw a thing, like a 
-black bag, dangling from a beam ; for I was fo much ta- 
ken up with niy own thoughts, and being accuftomed to the 
buftJe of London, that I was not immediately fenfibla 
what it was. When, however, I did recolleft myfelf, 
the ftgRt Ihoelced me very mnch, and I hailened away as 
fad as pofTible ; but I could not help remarking, that thero 
was no unufual nunjber of perfons {landing about, except 
near the gallows, and there as many perhaps as if two boys 
.bad b««» fighting.- After I had got under that part. of the 
wall which joins the prifon to Newgate-ftreet, andconfe- 
queritly out of view of the hateful fight, I flopped to look 
about me. Clofe to where I flood fat a woman f(?lliog 
fruit, and a man cleaning flioes; I aflced what Crime the 
man was hanged for, but neither could inform me. All 
round, and as far as I cpUld f<?e, there was no other ap- 
pearance, except the railing, but what may always be feen 
at that time In the morning. I particularly remarked feve- 
ral people pafling by as I had done, without any other at- 
tention than a tranfient look. I fincerely believe, had it 
^not been for the temporary rails, I (hould not have feen 
.the execution at all. I had often heard of thiis indifference, 
but never could comprehend how it was. poflible that 
the lower fort of people coiild be fo unconcerned at each 
pther^s misfortunes. I, at that time, concluded it prq- 
ceeded from the frequency of the fight ; a proof, at any 
i:ate^ that the criminal l^ws iland in need of r<ifbrm. 

M 4 pikd 
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plied only t6 the crime of murder, the eflbd 
would probably be greater than ft is at {^refent | 
but ^en then it could neyer have t|i0 fame goo4 
confequences as perpetual imprifonnient, acf 
companied by hard folitary labour | for that, 
as a punifcmcnt for the crime of murder, give? 
the criminal leifure for repentance, which to 4 
Chriftian is furely an pbjed. He m^y bp made 
to repay to the wife, the fon^ or daughticr, as 
much as in his power, by means of his labour; 
and thofe of the town or village where fuch per- 
fons reiide, who thereby are daily reminded of 
the fad efFedls of unbridled refentments, will 
}earn to forjcQL their tempers by his crime and 
puni&ment. 

* 

Jcalpufy and revenge, when they produpe 
murder, are no ads of lunacy, but have been 
rankling in the brcaft pntil they gain vent on 
the unfortunate objed. To punifli thefe with 
death is generally to do the very thing the 
wretched being wifhed. Would the execution 
of Hackman produce any good effedl pn the 
mind which h\t as he did ; his obje^ was to 
die: ftimulated by jealoufy, he wifhed to die 
revenged. But had this man, whpn taken alive, 
^een doomed to perpetual folitary labour, ano- 
ther Hackman might have put himfejf to death, 

but 
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bur he aeVer would h»vc nii» the rfflc'of Hacli» 
man-s fate^ Think of that popr wretch, the 
inhabitant of a difmal cell^ with all th^agonf 
of his crimes upon hire, whofe only arhufe-^ 
pient there is the labour he is confined to, Virith^ 
held from every better hope^ until nature fihjfes 
beneath old age."^ The idea is horrid,* and 
.f>ut for his future happinefs, we would wi(h 
him dead. With that in view, we fee him grir 
dually fubdue his palHons, we hear him aft^ 
forgivertefs of his God | then return wjth calm* 
nefs to his labour, in order to repay fpciety as 
much as poflible fqr the injury he has done 
Jt, and . finally wifli profperity to the bene* 
volent legiflature, who, pra^ifing on the prin-^ 
ciples of rdal Qhriftianity, h^s done hiip gop4 
for evil* 

/ 

^ Whpn murder is committed in order tp ob^ 
tain fecurity , the fault t»u/i be in the laws ^^ 
for no man, devoid of real religion, who know* 
ing the punifhment to be the famp, whether he 
commits murder^ robbery, or both, but wfculd 
.jidd the firft to the fecond, in order to pbtairt 
fecurity. Theje npyer was any thing more ab- 

■ ^ 3cccaria, chap.xxii. para. 2* 

•;|^ |bid> phap. xxviil. para. 5, 7, 8, I0|^ 13, 

furd 
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furd in fuch an enlightened age and cotmtry j; 
and yet no one of fufficient influence, in a fo- 
ciety which otherwife may fairly boaft of its 
•good fenfe, has ever ftepped forward to re- 
medy the evil. No man of obfervation but 
acknowledges the error, and yet we bear the re- 
proach of foreigners, and the confcioufnefs of 
impropriety, with an inhumanity in every other 
inilance a ftranger to our national character. 
What plea is urged in extenuation of this fin- 
gular contradiction ? It is dangerous to make 
innovations. Wonderful, that Englifhmen • 
ihould annually and urineceflarily put . to death 
not lefs than a hundred of their fellow citizens 
as a facrifice to cuflom 1 * . 
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In this inftance, at leaft, the nature of the pu- 
nifhment is evidently of effential confequence ; 
for if a perfon knew, that by an addition to the 
^atrocity of his crime, he Ihould add to his pu- 
tii(hment,-f- there are few who would venture, 
even in hopes of fccurity , 

Unavoidable diftrefs has undoubtedly urgod 
thousands to commit crimes, which they would 

* Beccaria, chap, xxxiv, para» 5, 
t Ibid, chap, vi, p^ra. 67-'Chap. xiij. para. 4— rchap. 
xxyii. para. I9 2; 3, and 4. 

have 
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have! (huddered ar in profperitj^r or even if it; 
had been in their power, by induftry, to eaim av 
bare fubfiftence. The want of bread to eat,* 
and the cravings of a family , have been, : and: 
are at this n)oment, the bitter portion of many 
who were once in affluence, and are now de- 
prived of every fupport by the rapacity atten- 
dant on a laWiffuit, orthe fwindling of a wretch 
who has bafely involved credidity in his own 
neceffities* Such, though unfortunate, ought 
certainly i if. criminal, to endure a punifhm^eut 
as" an example to others ; but let them and their 
families retain fome hopes of reunion. Therpj- 
fore, in order to prevent crimes, a perfon jn 
diftrefs fliould have it in his power to apply 
with effeil for employment, 

Becaiife he js deferving of it ; ' 

Becaufe it is a difgrace to the public that he 

' (liould flarve; and 
Becaufc the public fecurity fays he (hall npt 
fteal. 

• • • - ' * , 

If there is no other alternative but to ftarvc 
or to fteal, for fuicide is out of the queftionj 
and if an unfortunate wretch prefers the latter 
to the former, I defy the moft obdurate and the 
inoft unfeeling to fay, he is not juftificd by rea- 
fon; but if he does it under certain circum- 
: ' fiances. 



Of. crimes occafioned . by avaxke, tbofe of j»» , 
ceiying ftolen good^, and perjury, arc cer-., 
taiidy.in the opinion of every body, to be 
termed infamous ; but fmuggling and ufuiy supe 
not equally fo.* The former, therefore, fliould 
rpceive a corporal punilhment, the latter fufFer 
by fine only; to which difcrimin^tion, to do. 
them juftice, our laws certainly in general 
attend.+ ^ 

We have hitherto fpoken principally of crimes 
which render punifhments neceflary, we will 
now confider the fcveral fpecies of civil pu- 
nijObments in themfelves. They are as follows: 

I. Death* 

,. Difmemberm^t. 

.3. Branding. 

4. Whipping. 

5. Pillory and the flocks. 

6. Imprifonment and hard labour* 

7. Tranfportation, 
'%., Baijiihment , and 
9. Fine. 



• Beccaria, chap, xxxiii, para x» 
t Ibid^ chap. xx« 
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Whether death is inflidtedbykangiiig;'of<l8{:a^ 
pitatlon, provided it is inflantaneous, it is imgiae 
terial both to the crittiinal and to the public s it is^ 
fo alfo to him^ whether he is afterwards drawn' 

t 

and quartered, burnt, diiledtedi hung in chaims,- 
buried in the highway or church-yard, but not 
fo to the nation. To exhibit a fcafFold^ like 
ihambles, for human ilefh, is abhorrent to. our 
nature, and excites refentment rather than fear. 
To firing human carcafes, like moles or rats^ 
upon a ftick, is veiy common "upon the Thames 
and highways, and yet robberies are committed 
under, or within fight of them, almoft every 
night ; which proves the pradlice to be ufelefs 
at leaft ; and if fo, it is very barbarous, ?nd at 
any rate veiy difguftful. 

It is w6nderful that wortien alone are by our 
laws liable to be burnt alive ; but as the prac«* 
tice in this particular amends the law, it is no 
further of confequence, except to fhow, that 
we can trample on the laws when it fuits our 
purpofe, and likewifq to exhibit the Ipirit of 
fome former times., The men, having the 
power, inflidled a partially cruel punilhment on 
that fex, who rather merited their compaffion. 
It was a degree of inhumanity which the wildeft 
native Indian would have blulhed at. 

Equally 
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: ISifnaijy to ^fns it fo pare and lop ei# ^i 
limbs of a fellow criatut«» for apy CFimtf 
whatever.- It was tic^ ^nly citid id the «fi:^ 
but it ^fk% th« furdl iheifis to ccmfinh tli^ ^i 
minal in roguery > for thus ftiarked with re- 
proach^ and cut off frotti honcftjTj hft had no 
alMrnative than to aflbciafcr with othcrs^ in fikni- 
ht fituations^ who formed a gang, made def* 
perate by revenge and tieCeffity . For what was 
die world to them ? They were not only piN)^ 
fcribed in their native land, but through all thrf 
earth bcfides* Thank heaven^ amidft all (mt 
faults, we have this to compliment eurfelves 
Bpott^ that however we have increaled our to-^ 
pitalpunifiiments, we have by cuftorti, '^ Aougfcf 
not by law, decreafed their cruelty i 

For branding, whichi if indited a« dirc^ed 
bylaw is little better thandifmembeniicnt>is#^ 
if the 4sxiscutioner pleaies, done witb^ tt cdol 
iron, and thereby, becomes little more than a 
ceremoii^. But, on the other hand, -What is 
Ais but a mockciy of juftice f and to the full 
as ridiculous as the penance of wearing peas 
in the &OCS with the tacit permiffion to boil 
them.* ' • 

* An artifice not uncommon in Catholic coutitriesw 
, . 4 Whipping 
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Whipping is ftill in praftice with us, and 
were it executed in private only, but with a 
due fcverity, might be a very good puniihment 
for hardened, young, or fturdy offenders, to 
whom work, by habit, would probably come 
light ; but when the executioner ^can be bribed 
to perform it in appearance only, and it is 
inflidted in public, it ferves, like the pillory 
and the ftocks, more to harden than reform ; 
for it is very obfervabk, that in the army, when 
a man has once been publicly whipped, even 
though for a trifling fault, and that on a forced 
cbnftrudtion perhaps, he never again has that 
fenfe of- fhame or of honour which he had 
before. 

Imprifonment, as it is well or ill accom- 
panied, is produ6tive of good or bad effedls^ 
Confine a man in idlenefs, fuffer him to get 
at liquor, and allow him bad companions, it is 
felf evident that he muft become worfe than 
he was before. Keep him fober and to him- 
felf, make him work hard, and reafon with 
him- on the fo//y as much to the full as on the 
wickednefs* of his paft condud:, he muft be 
bad indeed not to improve by it. But we 

* Beccuia, ch. xvui> pan. i. , 

N will 
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will no longer dwell on thiis fiibjc A it prcfcnf ; 
wc (hall be fumilhcd with fufficient pppor<<> 
tunities, in the courfe of this treatifc, of recom- 
mending hard folitary labour. 

Tranfportation and banifhment,* though 
both of them an expulfion from our fociety, 
differ in this, that the former is a compulfatbry 
refidence in one particular fpot or country^ 
fixed on at the difcretion of the executive 
power; and the latter is merely a decree, which 
obhges the party, as the law terms it, to abjure 
the realm, but leaves him the choice of his 
future refidence. The law, however, in both 
cafes prohibits a return within a fixed period, 
and inflidts a capital punilhment on a breach 
of this injunftion. Tranfportation is ncceffa- 
rily at the expenfe of the ftate, banilhment at 
that of the criminal. Formerly they were 
both, in reality ,'equal in degree of punifhment ; 
they differed only in the expenfe; for the 
American colonies, being the feat to which 
criminals were tranfported, they might, if 
unknown, refide in a very refpedable fociety, 
^nd the proportion of bad thus imported were 
iofl in the fuperior multitude of others ; or they 

^ * Beocaria, ch. xviii> para. 5. 

-5 might 
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might proceed to otfcer foreign countries, and 
thus finally fufFer no more than thofe who 
were originally banifhed. But a change of 
circumftances has varied the place of tranfpor*- 
tation, and an extenfive ifland in the South 
Seas is now fele<3:ed for its circumfcribed 
bounds. The vaft diftance of this fpot from 
civilized fociety, the infamy of all the Euro- 
pean inhabitants, except thofe who are fet as 
guards over the reft, and its uncultivated ftate, 
render tranfportation a more marked, and, ia 
fa6l, a feverer punifliment than it was formerly, 
and than mere banifliment is now. It is there- 
fore, reafonable to difcriminate thofe crimes 
which merit the one and the other punifliment* 

When a perfon is condemned to tranfporta^ 
tion or banifliment, it is the fame as to pro- 
nounce, that to deprive him of life is a punifli- 
ment too fevere, but that he is a fubjedt too 
dangerous to be fuffered to refide in our fociety, 
either in prifon or at large. Thefe implied 
caufes of expulfion attach as much to tranf- 
portation as to banifliment ; but we have be- 
fore obferved, that there are crimes which arc 
infamous in their very nature, and there axjS^ 
others, fuch as fmuggling and ufury, th^t ia 
th6 eyes of the world are not equally f^.* 

*Beccaria, ch« xxxiii, panu !• 
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There is like wife another clafs, whofe crimi- 
nality depends on opinion. Some may ftig* 
matizean aftion, or the promulgation of an 
opinion as a high crime or mifdemeanor, and 
others may exalt it to virtue, and call it patrio- 
tifm, or holy zeal. A man, therefore, who 
becomes dangerous to the ftate and to fociety, 
in purfuit of what he and his followers confider 
as a duty to God or to their country, is not 
criminal in the fame light as if he had com- 
. mitted a robbery. If fincere, he only falls into 
an error, but may ftill be an honeft man. But 
if that error is confidered by the conftitutional 
tribunal of his country to be dangerous to 
fociety, the executive government does no more 
than its duty in obliging fuch a man to abjure 
the realm \ — it is, however, an adt of great 
feverity, and a difproportioned puniftiment, to 
iend him to dwell perforce in a **den of thieves,** 
without apoffibility of retreat. 

It has been already faid, that fines, under 
certain circumftances, are a proper mode of 
puniftiment ; but it is the worft policy ima» 
finable to allow them to go into the Ex- 
chequer.* Fines fo deftined bear too much 

* Beccariai ch. xvii, parat i. 

the 
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the appearance of the perfonal intereft of regal 
power, which, like Caefar's wife, fhould not 
only be really pure, but free from fufpicion. 
To have their full effedt they (hould be formed 
into a fund to check the crimes of others, and 
be made rewards for faithful fervitude. Thus 
employed, fines would operate as does a duty 
laid on a foreign manufadture given as a 
bounty to encourage domeftic induftry. A 
detedled crime (hould, like the fcorpion, furnifh 
its own antidote. 
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THE ENDS TO BE OBTAINED BY 



PUNISHMENT. 



TTAVING unavoidably treated generally on 
"*''*• this fubjedt in the preceding fedion, we 
will now confine ourfelves to the objedl more 
particularly. 

When the laws punifh, they (hould do it 
with the fame view as. a good parent chaftifes a 
child, to reform, not to revenge;* therefore, 
all punifhment which is not abfolutely necef- 
fary originates in error, and fhould be amend* 
ed j or from barbarifm, and in an enlightened 
age and country fhould be abolifhed. The 
laws of antiquity have at times, as it were, 
hurled thunder and lightning, not to reform 
but defolate mankind ; they were fuited to the 
then rough and warlike habits. Now, like 
the riiild influence of our religion, they ought 
to perfuade the underftanding, and amend the 

* Beccaria^ ch. xix, para. 2. 

heart. 
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heart. But we flatter ourfelves on the fubje€t 
of our refinement. There are yet feme weeds 
to be eradicated frotA our cuftoms; and a few 
rough features to foften in our laws. Thefc, 
it is true, we owe to our anc^ftors ; but, becaufe 
they were as wife as their educations would 
admit, Ihall we only profit from their experi- 
ence, and not thereto add our 0w;i? Have 
not the manners changed, and fhall not the 
laws ? 

When a mild punifhment will anfwer th«f 
fame purpofe as one more fevere, there 
certainly can be no advantage in inflidling 
the worfl ;* and as the end of punifhment is 
to benefit fociety, and not to amufe them with 
crueltieSj-f the mofl ignorant, unbiafTed by re* 
venge, will decide in favour of humanity. — 
Charity ; fhould even doubt, whether we have 
any right to . take away the life of a fellow- 
creature in any inflance-vyhatever. Thu§ much 
is evident, if a perfon dying in his fins is, as 
fome affert, doomed to endlefs punifhment, 
we fhould be very cautious how we deprive a 
man of the power of repentance. How many 
are yearly executed, denying to the lafl: the 






♦ Beccaria, ch. xii. para*. 2. 

t Ibid, ch.jiix, para. i. $)• }>• iy, ^ i, p^».9« 
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crimes for which they fufFer! Appearances 
may be much againft him, and yet a man may 
be perfecflly innocent. At leaft, it is not pro- 
bable that a perfon, who at the moment when 
he is about to be launched into eternity, and 
fhows^ contrition for the fins of his paft life, 
will add to thofe fins when he has no hopes of 
pardon in this. It furely then appears unlikely 
that all who are executed, and yet have per- 
fevered in aflerting their innocence to the laft, 
are really guilty. However, as long as death is 
almoft the indifcriminate punifhment, there 
can be no remedy to fuch a misfortune. 



Punijhment Jhould bear a Proportion to the 

Crime. 

IT cannot be too often repeated, that punifh- 
ment fhoiijd neither be too lenient nor too 
harfh; nor IJiould a crime, not held infamous, 
endure the fart»e penalty as one that is fo. 

Too much lehity in punifhment is a degree 
of impunity; for if a man's hopes in com- 
mitting a crime are greater than his /ears, it 

will undoubtedly be an inducement fufficient 

to 
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to urge him to the deed ; and if the penalty is 
too harfh on inferior crimes, they ufurp the . 
place of greater; the confequence is, we arc 
often at a lofs to find a proportioned punilh- 
ment.* It is this fatal evil, urged on by 
revenge, not reludlantly drawn from charity^ 
which has made our criminal code fo fangui- 
nary, and that of other nations fo cruel. How 
many intervening crimes are there between 
picking a lock, and deliberate aflaflination ? 
And what difference do we make in the punilh- 
ment ? Wonderful to relate I in this and other 
barbarous countries the criminal code was at 
one period fo mild, that any crime whatever 
might be compounded by a finej-f- and in 
thefe days, when every prefs teems with ful- 
foipe compliments on our politenefs of man- 
ners, delicacy of tafte, enlightened under {land- 
ings, profound philofophy , and lofty fentiments, 
a man lofes his life iovjiealing a borfel 

Which is the moft fenfible code, that which 
encourages the worf^ crimes by too mild a 
puniftiment, or that which threatens every one 
with death who commits any crime, and yet 
feldom executes it ? Formerly the laws, mild 

* Beccaria, cb» xxvii^ para. 8« 
t £lackftone, b.iv, pa. 413* 

9& 



as they have been, were never trifled with ; no 
man could commit a crime in hopes of pardon, 
for as the penalty was pecuniary, the avarice of 
the prince then ftepped in to fupport them** 
At prefent the humanity of the prince muft 
neceffarily trample on the laws, or they would 
in time defolatc the land. 

We will cite a cafe in point, from the True 
Briton, Monday, Auguft 12th, 179^3. 



" At the affizels for the borough of Leic^j^ler 
came on the trial of Jofeph Bland and JoSq 
Edgfon, for wantonly and malicioufly deV 
ftroying the trees planted on the New Walk, 
near the town of Leicefter, The profecu- 
tors, from motives of humanity, declined 
giving evidence, the Judge having ftated 
the offence to be capital under the Black 
Ad:. — Mr. Baron Hotham, after inform- 
ing the prifoners of the atrocious nature of 
the offence, and the feverie ptmifhment which 
they muft have fuffered, had the profecutor^ 
proceeded upon their indidment, advifed 
them to enter into his Majefly's fervice, and 
informied them, that the indidment upon 



* Beccarb, «h«<xvi!i, para, n 
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^* the Black Ad would ftill hang over their 
•• heads, as a fecurity for their future good bc^ 
•* haviour.*^ 

Let us reafon on this report as we find it, 
and if it is a true one, here are evidently three 
moft egregious errors/either in the law, the 
adminiftration of it, or in both. 

» 
The 9 G. I. c. 22, corrimonly called the 
Black A<9:, makes it a crime of a capital nature 
for a per/on malicioufly to (ieftroy a tree. We 
will begin our exanq^ination of this tranladlion, 
with an attempt to afcertain by what rules we 
judge of the heinoufnefs of a crime. A man 
kills his fellow-creature ; here is a great offence, 
becaufe by fo doing he breaks a link of that 
chain which firft bound fociety together- It 
was for the fake oificurity man firft came 
from the defert, and for it he patiently endures 
thofe many ills he fufFers from his fellow- 
creatures. A min enters into rebellion againft 
his country, and by his eloquence inveigles his 
fellow fubjedts to difturb the p^ace of the 
ftate; he thereby renders fecurity- more pre- 
carious than it was before ; he endeavours to 
unhinge the confidence repofed in government, 
and with his own ri&s the lives of his affoci- 

ates. 
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ates, who, but for him, would probably have 
lived happy and contented. Here is an aft 
which deferves a very great punifliment ; it is, 
in truth, a capital crime. No one can have a 
moment's hefitation in pronouncing both thefe 
to be crimes of a very malignant nature. Why 
do we fo readily determine the guilt on this 
occafion ? Becaufe it is the invariable property 
of a cultivated mind to poffefs that juftice 
which meafures the offence by the degree of 
injury intended, and adlually committed on 
fociety. But in deftroying a tree a man com- 
mits no adt of cruelty ; he does nothing which 
is irreparable ; he difturbs no one but the per- 
fon to whom it belongs ; the ftate is not injur- 
ed or endangered; he does not evefi deprive 
the individual, who has the chief ground of 
complaint, of his real property, he only, with 
ill-nature, difplaces an ornament which may 
be planted again. I do not wifh to excufe 
this a6l beyond reafon ; for thefe men certainly 
committed a great offence, as moft people fet 
a higher value on an ornamental tree than on 
a property of more intriniic worth. In the 
cafe, however, of a young plantation, almofl 
all the damage, beyond the real value of the 
plants and the labour, is only a fancied worth, 
and there can be no excufe for inflifting any 

puniih- 
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punifliment beyond what is pecuniary, or h^d 
labour, or. that which is the flighteft corporeal. 
fufFering in default of property. 

Secondly, The profecutors frOm motives of 
humanity decline giving evidence, and the judge 
permits them to do fo.* By this it is evident 
that both the profecutors and the judge thought, 
as every one muft, that the punifliment and 
the crime were not proportioned ; for had thefe 
men been guilty of murder or rebellion, the 
profecutors would not have withheld their 
evidence ; and if they had attempted i^, the 
judge WQuld have exerted his authority, and 
ufed compulfatory meafures, rather than thus 
have given countenance to their efcape. But 
inftead of that, the judge, in this inftance, fufFers 
the law to be trifled wjth, and the profecutors, 
before trial;\ to pardon a crime which it is a 
prerogative of royalty alone with propriety to 
pardon afterwards. When the trial of a cul- 
prit in cuftody, and the fentence of the laws, 
depend on any other will than the laws them- 

* Beccaria, ch. xl, para. 2« 

t The legal and proper mercy of a king of England 
may remit the punifhment, but ought not to ftop th^ 
trial. 

Phih-Jumusp Nov. 14, 1796. 

felves. 
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fcVes, cither thofc laws are unjiift, or the e3ee- 
cutive. power is too weak to enforce them. 

In the third place, the judge informs the 
prifoners, when he difcharges them, that this 
Black A&, ftill hangs over their heads, as a 
fecurity for their future good behaviour. If this 
is law, it is not lefs unjuft than the conduft of 
James the Firft in the cafe of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Indeed it is worfe, for SirWialter 
was executed on his former fentence: he had 
been tried, and, though unjuftly, he had been 
found guilty by a jury, and the king had fent 
him, with that fentence hanging over him, on 
an expedition to Aiherica, that he might 
have an opportunity of doing fomethihg 
which fhould entitle him to his pardon.* — 
Now, though thefe men are brought to the 
bar, and their profecutors at hand, though they 
are difcharged without any crinie proved agairift 
them, and confequently in the eye of the law 
as innocent as the judge himfelf, yet they arc 
told that this Black A& ftill hangs over their 
heads. 



♦ The king may extend his mercy on what terms he 
pleafes. 

Blackflone, b. iv, pa. 401. 

Humanity 
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Humanity muft neceifar^y trample on our 
criminal laws, or they would itn time defokte 
the land.* 



Punijhment Jhould be rendered the fure Attend 

dant an CnmeSi^ 



THIS fliould undoubtedly t)e the cafe in 
every inftattce, except where the lawSj which 
provide generally, bear hard in a fingle inftance; 
The power of pardoning^ or of mitigating 
punifhment, is, therefore,4odged where it ought 
to be, in the firfl: magiftrate ; and few inftances 
will occur, as we before obferved, when the 
punilhments are mild in themfelves, and that 
the crimes and punishments "bear an affinity to 
^ach other, that he will have occafion to exer- 
cife that pbw^r.J Much lefs fliould the 
villain be pardoned whot)afely betrays his ac- 
complices. § H6 is thereby tempted to add an- 
other crime to the former, and the laws them- 
felves are guilty of an indifcretidn at leaft, by 
fometinies fetting the contriver of the plot 



* Beccaria,. ch. xxvii, para. '$• 

t Ibid. ch. V, parat i. 

X Ibid. ch. xlvi, para. i. 

$ Ibid, ch.xxxvii^ para. 3 and 4. 
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loofe on the world to profit by his former ex- 
perience- Befides, it is beneath the dignity of 
fuprcme power to compromife with a villain. 
Csefar, when his life was in the power of 
pirates, would not even then degrade himfelf 
by foothing their ferocity, and, in that perilous 
fituation, threatened them with punifhmcnt if 
he (hould ever take them. He was afterwards 
as good as his word,* Benefit of clergy par- 
takes of the fame nature, and: fhould be dif- 
ufed. The former pra(9ice. originates from 
an imperfed palice, the latter from a too great 
feverity in the criminal laws* 

Here then the advantages arifing from mode- 
rate and proportic»ied punifhments are evident ; 
for as there will feldom be a neceflity for par- 
don, it will not often take; place ; therefore no 
one will venture on a crime in hopes of im« 
punity. What is it that keeps thoufands from 
committing exceffes, either in eating or drink* 
ing, but the recolledtion of former fuffering, 
in confequence; of former imprudence ? It is 
the perfon th^^t/ometimes efcapes that ventures 
again. No one who was convinced that a 
particular practice would infallibly produce a 

• Plutarch's Life of CsBfar." 
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fit of tfar gout or i^ic, wouU perfeverein it. 
But if the confeqpences are not imoiediate, or 
are irregular, people flatter themfdvcs that it 
is any thing elfe except the favourite indul-' 
gerice, and no opinion of their heft friends will 
have any influence^ 

A viHain about to commit a crime, always 
piakes a rough calculation of the chances of 
efcape;*^ which, independent of the peculiar 
difficulty of proof in our courts, at aU times 
iiifficiently favourable to the prifoner, are un« 
neceffarily multiplied by other circumftances; 
Under the fallacious idea of a tender regard to 
the prifoner, we leave fome av^iies open ibf 
efcapei and detedion is become one of th$ 
leafl difficulties in bringing that perfon to 
juftice, who by experience is mailer of thoi<^ 
arts which can be varied, combined, and adapt* 
ed to his purpofe. If the criminal himicif is 
ignorant of thefe triclcs, th^re are Immed 
^htkmen in plenty*}* who foiS-mphcrf wiU 

lend 

^ Beccttils, ^. s^xvii, pars. i. Bl. b* iv* ch. i, p. 19^ 

t Coon t)f Kittg*% Bencb^ jtttie ^, 1 796. lie Kii« 
IgaWift MSWfeton: ' * 

Mr. Conft moved for a rule to fkvijf cau/^, wh^ jud^ 
nient fliou&l nbc be anrefted in tfae cafe of the ddefidanty 
who had been tried andconTifiedof a fhiugeof moidog 
«ittfice;s out o^ ttf^ kfibgdom. The ground on whidi hm 
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l«ad their aiHftance to dctcd the leaft "error 
in the proceedings, fo that not a flaw or mif-» 
take of the moft trifling nature, or a doubt • to 
cavil on, can poflibly efcape them.* 

But fuppofe, as is very frequently the cafe, 
that a man has been arraigned for a crime, and 
a lawyer, before judgment, has difcovered fome 
inaccuracy, provided the witnefles arc all able 
to attend another day, and every thing which 
is neceflary can be then brought forward, why 
not redify the miftake ? Is it in a criminal 
(:aufe, any more than in a civil one, an injury 
to the prifgner to ^dmit pf a new trial P^f* If 
the prifpner^s foyqfel can Ihow, that in confe^r 
qujsnpe pf jh? mjftakp, or other circumftance, 
his client was found guilty^ when, if that 
oaiftake h^d npt h^ppenpd, it is probable hQ 

inoved the rijle was, that in the indiSment the con^ 
junflibn iff^ was ufed inftead of the disjunflive ^r; 
kiamely, "'manufa£lurcrs, workmen, and artificcrsi" It 
was alfo (lated in the in4i£lment, ^' to Aoneric^, out of 
his MajcftyVdominions,'* without fpccifying what part 
pf America; whereas his Majefty does pofleU dominion^ 
in America. — Rule granted. 

The cafe was fifgued, an4 th^ reafqns urged in fupport 
^f the rule appeared to the court' to t)e infufficjent^ — Judg-» 
ineiit^ fine jfbo/, and to be confined in Newgate during 
^e year, 

* BU b. iy, p. 376. Quotaition ftpm S^r M. Hrfct 
, I Ibjd^ \x.'\\\^ p*4o6* 
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would have been acquitted, in that cafe it (hould * 
certainly be reftified ; but, in order to a total ac- 
quittal, he (hould make it appear, that the pri- 
foner was thereby deprived of fome evidence, 
which could not be produced on a rehearing. 

It is known to evety one, as a maxim in law, 
and that maxim is founded in propriety, that a 
man cannot be put twice in jeopardy for the 
fame oflence ; for if this was permitted, no one 
could efcape the malice of power. This, how- 
ever, is under the idea of an acquittal ; for if 
found guilty, no change can poffibly take place^ 
but what is favourable to the prifoner. It can^ 
not be prefumed that a fentence againft a prifo- 
ner was occafioned by a mifnomer or literary 
error in the indidlment or any other : writing 
whatever; but if found guilty, the reverfal of 
judgment ftiould only take place on proof, that 
the verdi(5t of the jury was obtained by falfe. 
teftimony, or other circumftances difcovered 
fince the trial, and that the prifoner was, in 
truth, not guilty. This is the real fpirit of the 
Englilh law.* The moft lenient adminiftration 
pf juftice is topunilh, m mercy, but infallibly, 

♦ BK bt iv, chap. 30, p. 390 to 393. 
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every man vrho is deferving of puniihincnf^ 
and the fraSiice is evidently imperfe(^ that fuf? 
fers him to efcape. 

It appears to anyone, except a lawyer^ || 
great abfurdity, that the acquittal of a prifoncr 
ihould depend on any thing but the merits of 
the cafe. When a man is tried for treafon, the 
indictment is drawn up from the circumftances 
which arife before trial; but if on tri^ it 
ihould appear, that he was really gpilty of tre^- 
fon, yet not as laid in the rhdidment, there 
can be no reafon, founded bn good fenft, fojr 
difcharging him i for that is puttifig the Verdi<5t 
in the power of the officer who carries on th^ 
profecution ; and the more feemipg rancour )^% 
ihows in drawing up the indi^Sltnent, the betr 
ter he will hide his intentions, afld the fur^r 
he will fucceed. A man, therefore, cbarj|e4 
with treafon, £|^uld be tried fortreafon geni^, 
rally ^ and not for treafon as laid in the indiift* 
inent only ; for that fuppofes the public ^c*? 
cufer intuitively acquainted with every circum-r 
ibnce^ and a perfecSt judge, by anticipatiofti of 
whatever is to come out on the UiaUf 
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" Xf ^4 $(Mi)BaUnQn of 9n inferior* or even of 
a gnqitf r firime^ flibuld appeaf in the courfe of 
the trial, a juty fliould have the power to find 
ihat crime, or to acquit, as their confciences 
IJiall dire<ft : that is, as an iridi(3:ment for mur« 
der niay pv?n now comprehend manflaughter, 
fp i\ia\jld an indi^ment for treafon involve fe- 
ditiQn ; or elfe the prifoner fhould be liable to 
be arraigned again for an offence, which on the 
fiiril trial appeared to have been really commit- 
ted,' though not flated in the indictment. In 
other wordsi no man fliould > on any account, 
cfcape punifliment for a crime adually com- 
mitted^ and which is capable of proof j but his 
acquittal fhould depend foldy on the innoceaci 
of his conduiSt pr intentions. 



Means of f^ujing that ConneSlhn. 

EVERY means of efcape (hould be fliut to 
apcrfon who has committed a crime; every 
avenue fhould be flopped : he fhould be hunted 
down by wery poffible contrivance, no matter 
the expenfe, no matter the numbers employed. 
The ijaf»^ciiey pf crix»e«, in confequcnce of 

O 3 fuch 
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'fuch a watchful police, would make an amj)ltf 
faving, when compared with the prefcnt prac 
tied* ' 

When fufpedcd perfons are apprehended^ 
and carried before a magiftrate, it is the com- 
mon pradlice, provided there appears caufe, to 
commit them for further examination : to this 
end they are fent to fome prifon; and efpeci- 
ally in London, turned loofe amongft the other 
prifoners, on purpofe, one would think, to re- 
ceive every inftrudion which their hardened 
minds and long experience have taught them. 
But if this pradlice was reverfed, and they were 
kept feparate in quiet, wholefome, but gloomy 
rooms, and debarred from every vifitant, even 
their own friends, until their examination was 
over, the tranfition from perfed; liberty to fuch 
a fituation, unknowing to the fteps which at 
that time were taking againft them, and the 
a^prebcnfions which naturally enter into a guilty 
mind, would often bring on a voluntary con- 
feffion, which, though it cannot criminate the^ 
prifoner himfelf, would frequently preclude the. 
neceflity of king's evidence. But where a pri- 
foner's . acquaintance, or perhaps his accoiti'* 

* Bcccaria, chap* xxvii. para, l-*rxli. para. 2* 
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|>licb§, afc admitted to fee l^im j to rcpoft all 
thofe circumftantes which are become public i 
Und when ftrong liquors aire fufFered, they very 
in^ich defeat the defign of a previous examina- 
tion* 

The deteftioii of receivers is, if poflible, a 
greater object than the principal himfelf ; tbey 
are the great fuppotters and entouragers of the 
trade. But for fuch, difcovery would be eafy. 
' They are the rtiaftersi the others are only jour* 
neymen ; poor igriorant wretches, whofe fkill 
confifts in the execution alone, they have nei* 
ther puife nor head to contrive : fometimes in*- 
deed we fee a clever fellow who is fit for a fore- 
man, and now and then a genius ftarts fortb^ 
who fets up in bufinefs for himfelf; but un- 
lefs fupported by other influence than his own 
ingenuity, he ibon becomes bankrupt* 

Perfons of ahuihaile difpofltion, ivho would 
how rather forfeit their recognizance, than be 
inftrumental in hanging a miferable fellow crea- 
ture, wouldj if the punifhment tedded to re.- 
formation, profecute; to the utmoft of their 
power^ and think they were doing a deed of 
charity. 

* 

O4 AU 



AH ptofecutioas^ in which the party evidently 
npjpeitfs no further intereiled than in the recovery 
q{ Aolen property, (hould be carried on at the 
charge of the public. People, to whom the 
exj^enfe of a profecution is an objed:, would 
then make difcovery of every theft : but at pre*. 
£:nt, a perfon after he is robbed, weighs in his 
mind whether he had not better put up with 
the lofsof a few pounds, than incur an expenfe 
which he is alfhamed to acknowledge is above 
his ability. In real equity, as well as in found 
policy, it is a manifeft injuftice to add another 
expenfe to a perfon^s lofs by robbery ; for that 
is occafioned by public negled:, or public mi$« 
fortui^ ; or in other words, by j>ad diicipiine^ 
or want of employment. 

Whenever, in cohfequence of a miibke ia 
the judicial proceedings, a prifoner efcaped juf- 
tice, the officer who committed that error fhould. 
be for ever difcharged from a public employ- 
•ment : were this the invariable rule, fuch a cir«- 
cumftance would never happen ; and if it did, 
it is better that a dozen carelefs lawyers fluwld 
fufFer than that one rogue (hould efcape pUr 
:»iihment« 
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We may ob&rve, that roblx^Ies *ireTi>6(|ite9t 
in praportioa to the &z^ ar crowded, iU-btiik 
flate of a<:k]r or toun; aot To muck from the 
greater quaatHj of gamct as from the di^di^ 
•of det&^ioa ; of courfe there fhoild always be 
a larger propoitioa of perfoas employed to pre* 
vent robberies in great than in fmall cities^ 
No one, under the prefcnt management, except 
the lower fort of people, can be found to d<» 
riiis duty ; and after the ufual hour of going to 
«ft, when the danger principally exifts, it is 
left to their entire management. The conftablc 
cf tlie night is little better than his mynzii- 
4ons^ generally (peakingt their chief objotS: is 
to drink together after midnight^ and Icvj fines 
on fuch as have in^rudently given them 4 flight 
pretence for detention. Should a perfon who 
lias^bcen mifufed by thefe fellows, fed a dif* 
|5ofition to refent the infult^ his only flcp is, to 
fummons the offenders, if perchance he can 
iift out their names and obtain a witnefs, be* 
fore fome magifhate, who, after trial, will re- 
commend to the pari(h officers to difchar^e 
tbem. For a fmall ofifence this is doing his 
duty J for what can he do more ? Thefe gen* 
tlemen, in flrid: obedience to command, turn 
off tl« offenders for a few days, then take them 
10 agaip, leil their families ihould become a 

burthen 
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Jburtiien to the pariflb. If the injury ik grclf^ 
the culprits may be fent to the houfe of carrtd^ 
tion ; but that can never be accomplifhed ixn-* 
der a confiderable eXpenfe and trouble to the 
fuffcrcf. He therefore keeps his money in hisr 
pocket, and drops his refentment. 

In London one caufe of this evil is, that the 
greater proportion of the watch and patroles, 
both in city and fuburbs, are people who la- 
bour all day, and frequently go on duty from 
their labour. That is npt a proper time to 
^xpe<5t the diligence which is required of a 
watchman* Admit that he leaves off work at 
fix ; in mofl parishes, in winter, he is on guard 
at eight ; in fome at ten ; and in this latter cafe 
he does not leave it till feyen. Watching, un- 
der fuch circumftances^ is againfl nature,^nd 
therefore impoffible. 

There are two towns in Great Britain thaf 
will furnifti us with inftances of the beft me- 
thods of guarding the public peace at night, 
Edinburgh and Shrewfbury ; the former for a 
large community, the latter for a fmaller ; but 
neither are entirely calculated for London^ 
which is too great for either. -^ 

In the metropolis of the norths the wateh id 
a regular eftablilhment of difciplined men, pro- 
perly 
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perly officered, who mount guard regulatly, Ai 
in a garrifoned town ; but this method is fup« 
ported by gr6at order and a good police. It 
would take three thoufand men to watch Lon- 
don in this manner ; which at firft view, in- 
dependentjof the benefits to be derived from it, 
, would not only be too expenfive, but might 
occaiion political jealoufies and difcontent not 
cafily allayed. Though a more perfedt me- 
thod cannot eafily be devifed, ftill every thing 
of this kind is confidered as a novelty when ' 
praftifed in another place ; and unlefs generally 
approved, plans of this nature are better let 
alone : for the mafs of the people would ri* 
thcr fubmit to all the inconveniences of the pre- 
fcnt fyftem, than adopt one which has the air 
of a military eftabliftiment, for the purpofe of 
a civil fuperintendence. 

At Shrewsbury, which is certainly, of the 
fmall towns, one of the beft regulated in Eng- 
land, the watch is iimilar to that in London, 
except that the principal inhabitants take their 
turn in fitting up every night to fuperintend it : 
which is, with fome alterations, what might be 
done in London to a great advantage. In every 
parifh there is a conftable of the night; and if 
they had fpme moreextenfive powers, or rather, 

a . if 



if they but knew what th« Jaws 4o wiJJy pV0 
iAem, and received forAe additional rewwds fpr 
their ^attention, they might be felcded from* 
clafs of people above thofc at prefeat employed^ 
The rounds of each Ihould be optional ; that is^. 
to what part of the parilh, and. »t which hour 
he choofes. There Ihould be a few other* 
abpve them, who fhould cieh have the fuper-* 
viforfhip of feveral parilhes. Thefc conft^blft 
Ihould not have any other employ Rient : the 
former fhould rife to a fuperviforihip, by ft- 
niority. Their rewards, cither for difcbvcjy 
of fire, or detediion of thieves^ ihould be made 
proportioned to their diligence ; rtnd the icon* 
ftables (hould be cleded by the hpufeholdeiv of» 
and paid by each feparate parith* havings on 
admillion, taken an oath of office^ and given 

fecurity for the performance of the du^**" • 

lit 

♦ - . . . 

♦ Saint Mary-f^-bonhc and Saint jAmts% Weftminfter, ae^ 
laid to be the faieft'tegulfltcd porilhes, i^s to tlieir w^tcb^ in Aii 
metropolis. Ii) the former they are changed at midnight^ whidi. 
certainly admits a iabourhig man to tak« the reft'w&ich aatttfe 
requires. A proper fuperintenc^nCe ii> addition to this, and c^C 
that the watchmen are not too old, is aU that is required to an* 
iwcr the purpoife, wh^re eccmomy is copiidered «n^ obJ6^« 

In Saint Jameses the watch continues the whole of the tiighf^ 
and the men ais relieved eveiy hour* la Che inttfrioi th^ &eff 
in the watch-houfe. If it could he fo contrived, that iuuead of 
one hour^ each n)an fhouid be two hours on guard at a time^ 
except in fevere froHy weather^ jind /our houi7 off, it wonU bt 
better, provided there was a proper place to lay down in : bj^ 
wou ilthen gee {omt reft to he mtervkc to him ; but it is not 
worth while to attempt fleep for one boyri or even for two. They 

have 



In a plan of this kind might be united tte 
advantages of difcipline, experience, exertion, 
^d economy : for the additional expenfe WQuld 
tonfift only te the ipCreaCb of pay to the fuper- 
vifors and conftables, which certainly need be 
but a trifle, compared with the fuperior degree 
of fecurity, in all probability, tp be derived fron^ 
the eftablifhment* 

The principal defedt at prefent is, the want 
^f difciplin^ : for there are watchmen enoug^jt 
in moll parifhes, though in many they are too 
cdd, find in others are on duty too long at one 
tixtie« Every pariih ought to have a wajtcb^* 
man's alms houfe, as a retreat to thofe who 
ffu^ grown old I aod had been, previous to ad-- 
piiilion^ ^ certain number of ye^rs on the watch# 
^idhiO^ltan ciTential interval, except from iick^ 
m{^ ; and when iick, they ought to be attende4 
at their own houfes, by the apothecary of the 
Workhoufe : for the veiy foul of exertion in every 
one is, the fe^r of doin^ wrong on one hand« 
aad encojufagement to do well on the other. , 

• 

lave fcowevef one excellent pradice in this parifti, wliich is, to 
littxnlft ato many ^ollfd^ers fr6m Cheljea M p6ffibk j^ Ihefe me* 
ice well ealculated fortlie duty in max^ iniiances. But as tlis 
f^lWe ntittabw of parffh^s tahrtdt bfe Applied, a hittt iliay be ta^ 
^eo from their method of procuring, after the war, fuch of the 
partly difabled foldiers as are fit for the duty, and to whom ts«64* 
a ni^t, the price given \^ Siint /amet's, urould be ^n objdS^ 
tiioii£hit isiiotliifficil^nt mk man wluxafi earn morc» 

SCALE 
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SCALE OF CRIMES 

ANf) 

PUNISHMENTS^ 



TTAVING already fufficicntly proved th« 
* propriety of eftabliftiing a fcalc of crimeS| 
and a correfponding one of punilhments, W9 
wjjl now proceed to lliiow the poflibility of iU 

There are no adions of that doubtful oature, 
a^ to require a moment's hefitation to pro-- 
nounce whether they ^re good or bad, ufeful or 
otherwife to fociety. The motive indeed may 
create a doubt ; but as it is impoflible to fathom 
the heart of man, the laws feldom go further, 
than to afcertain the faA, and without hefita- 
tion decide the motive. This is abfolutely ne* 
ceflary i for if the laws were not to pronoyncQ 
on general principles, the fubjeifl would ,b9 
}iable to endlefs different decifions, ^t ^t op« 

* ]3eccaria, chap. yi< par^. i^ 2; 3* 

tioo 
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tion of the judge* As this is the cafe we 
will fuppofe there are few crimes in this late 
age of the world, when *• the heart of man 
•' has been fo long fet to do evil continually ^'^ 
but what have been committed, and of courfc 
noticed by the legiflature. Under that idqa wq 
inuil hope, that it is not a difficult matter to 
^feertain 9 fcale of crimes. Indeed every legi^ 
jjator has attempted it with more or lefs file-' 
cefs, according to his clear or confufed notions 
pf right or wrong. Formerly regal avarice or 
refentment, and religious bigotry, have often 
c^ft am influence in ^e balance, and created 
crimes which have no foundation in truth, but 
have ferved to fwell the black catalogue of ig-» 
norance, fuperuition, and hypocriiy. Fortu^t 
nately this happy country has efcaped better than 
' ^hers, apd we muft confefs it with gratitude 
to the noble defenders of oqr liberties, that our 
laws require nothing more than a lad polilh, 
which no age or country wejre ever fo Ciptlculate4 
to receive as the prefent. But to fubdue the 
hydra cuflom is one of thofe labours, which, 
)ijke the Augean Stable, recjuires perfeverancei 
fvcp in ^ Hercules J for the prejudices atten-f 

• Beccaria, chap« iv, y?»ra. | — ^Bl. b. iv. cbap. 29, p. 
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dsnr dn antiquated notions are 6f that agnciili 
satttie^ which chiH the very medicine admini^ 
jftjcr^ for thciy cure: they will adopt erejy &a^ 
cf Proteus to overcome truth;. and» like 
iiiBV when deception proves vain^ wiH glide; 
^PMray like ihadows, and na <me will owa 
theinu 

The kanaed jodge^ Sir WiQiam Bkckflocie, 
i& t&e firft writer who has attempted a complete? 
iil of the crimes which are the obje£fc& of ouf 
fewb^ and the punifhments affixed to each. 
We witly therefore^ make a tabfe of dbis cata**^ 
logtec of humasi turpitude^ in csdn to IhoWi^ 
at one iriew^ how large a proportion are puni&edi 
wii!fc^ death ; 7^ at the £«ne tirne^ hy the onlef 
irr which they a» placed^ to^ affix fomc propof-*' 
l^oa between, ooo ctime and another^ as fepa-^ 
iated in its individiul clafs ; in doing whicb^] 
we will deviate from the origina) in fome do- 
gfee^ though not cflcntially. 
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It has been faid, that there are no lefs than 
one hundred and fixty different crimes which, 
by our laws, are made liable to bepunilhed 
with death.* It may be fo; they do not, how- 
ever^ appear in the Commentaries. Shortened 
as the lift is, it is a diigrace to this nation, for 
we there fee polygamy and murder — picking 
pockets and forgery — ^houfe-brcaking and re- 
bellion — ^horfe dealing, highway robbery, and 
parricide, puniflied in the fame degree; crimes 
which, thus coupled, appear fo wonderfully 
difproportioned as to ftrike all our lawyers 
with regret and concern whenever they have 
written on the fubjedt; and yet, under the 
idea that the evil was beyond tjbeir reach to 
corredt, they have treated the attempt as ra- 
mantic.-f 

If the attempt is never made, it is moft cer- 
tain the objed: can never be accomplifhed,-^ 
It refts with the learned gentlemen of the long 
jrobe to reconcile it to rcafon, duty, humanity^ 
and common fenfe, that in no one inftance 
have they, who ought to have tak?n an a(3;ivc 
and not a paflSve part in this moft important 
tafk, dont one thing towards it. Unlcfs it is 



• Bl.~b.iv. cb*i«*pt-l8» 
t Ibid. 
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rtcbihmended "by the judges, the legiflaturc 
will never take fo imponant a ftep, for the 
heart often trembles for events which the un- 
derftsinding muft approve. In this fenfe oui; 
judges may be cilled the keys which lock up 
all mercy from our laws,* The moft perilous 
intricate path in life, if we have been there 
before, is trodden with lefs anxiety than the 
plainefl road if known only by defcription. 
Thefe fears are natural attendants on every 
thing which yet requires demonftration : but 
if from the beginning, we had laid afide, 
without trial, even all iniprobabilities, we 
ihould now be without half the comforts and 
conveniencies of life. If it is urged, that the 
improvements which arc now fo perfedl, were 
madeby almoft imperceptible degrees, it muft 
be alfo added that expedation knew thofe arts, 
thoft fciences, were in a beneficial progreflion 
from their origin ; and that lawyers have, with 
lamenting it only, feen our criminal code im- 
prove for deftru(Slion. 

It has been the endeavour, in forming each 
clafs of the foregoing table, to graduate the 
offences, intended or aiftually committed, in- 

* Becc. Introdu&ion, para. 3.-— Ibid, ch. xxxiv^ para. 5. 

.7 dependent 
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dependent ot the pecuniary lofs ; for that i$ 
fuppofed to be reftored, as in robberies, or the 
aggreflbr is liable to pay damages, as in libels^ 
For when damage can be proved, the perfon 
who is the caufe of it^ is^ or ought to be^ 
liable to a civil adlion. It would be prefump- 
tion to fuppofe, that in this table^ the degrees 
of each clafs are perfeiilly arranged; but it 
certainly is none to pronounce^ that perfons, 
more verfant in legal diftinftions, founded ort 
rcafon and truth, may render them fo. It is 
probable they would be a^ftuated by the fol-, 
lowing reafoning : 

The firfl: compaft of fociety is to liye to- 
gether under one rule of adtion, to diffolve^ 
which is what coiiftitutes a crime. 

The 1 ft then in degree is by the deftrudtion 
of the chief magiflrate, or his fucceffor, or by 
doing an adt which may lead to fuch an evil> 

As, ad, by diredly levying war agarnft him^ 

Or, 3d, by an endeavour to render him con^ 
tcmptible. 

Or, 4th, by defilement of thofe women who 
toay, inlaw, produce the fucceiJion, ajpd thereby 
render the title doubtfuL 

Or, 5th, by any other means to endeavour to 
render the regal poffcffion precarious* 

The 
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The fame diffolution may be attempted ia 
detail, which is confequently not fo dangeifous 
to focicty, bccaufe it is aa indireSi attack on 
the parts^ the other a direSl attack, in the per- 
fon of the king^ on the whole. Each infringe- 
ment of each law has a tendency to this effe^Tt 
and the heinoufnefs of the ojBence is propor- 
tioned to ^he nobility of the part ; againft the 
king as the head, or the people as the limbs. 
Riots and tnmultuous meetings of all deno-> 
minations are criminal in proportion to their 
obje(St; the 

6th, therefore, is to petition, or any ways to , 
addrefs the king tumultuoufly; for it is a 
plaufible attempt to ufe compulfion to his per- 
fork; the 

7th, is any riotous aflcmbly to force the do- 
ing of that, which eidier the laws forbid, or 
which they have decreed, and which, therefore, 
requires only a regular procefs to accomplifh. 

Injuries to the community are of more con- 
fequence, in the eye of the law, than to an 
individual; and, therefor^, in general, are 
treated with more feverity. But per/on is of 
more coniequencc t^Dom property ; confequently 

Sthy the life of an individual ; and then 

9th, hi« limbsi; Ihould be moft facred. Then^ 

lothly. 
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ibthfy, itiay fairly come in the p\i\)\ic pro- 

Ahd iith, that of pHvitc j^crfbhs. 

We will, taking thefe fules as our guide* 
for the purpofe of elucidating bur plan, fup- 
jiofe the artangcment to be what it is defigned i 
and that the oflFence^ which is placed at the 
head of each clafs, is the greateft of that lift. 
We will then take the firft of each clafs, and, 
having arftnged them by the above rules, we 
fhall inftantly perceive which is the higheft 
oflfence, confidered in its civil, moral, and 
politic'a! cotilequences* We (hall fee that 
two out of the eleven are moft unequivocally 
meriting the puniftiment of death, for the 
very exiftence of a perfon, capable of execut-^ 
ing, or even meditating fuch crimes, is dan- 
gerous to fociety ; and that is the only reafon 
that <:an juftify the exercife of fuch power*' 
For if they lived, though confined in the 
ftrongeft citadel, they might, and pfobabfy ■ 
would, have confederates in fuch numbers as ' 
to render their efeape certain. But, when Wft 

examine the other nine, we fhall obfejfve that iis 

• . * •■ 

not the cafe with them ; add them, therefore, 

to thoie marked 2, and there weihairfind one 

^ ' . more. 
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itiore, at ]^ft, that merits death,^ for the fgme 
reafon las the former two ; and fcveral others 
which deferve imprifonment . during natural 
exiftence. To what remain? add thofe mark- 
ted 3; and, proceeding in the fapie manner^ 
the whole catalogue may be thus culled. Until 
the remainder will be found fcarcely to merit 
i cenfurQ. It cannot be fuppofed they will 
iny^rii»bly fojlow in regular fucceffion; there 
are many crimes, fo equal in degree, thlat no 
^fonable perfoij can im^^inc a djfiircnce be- 
tween thejn. 

.A fcale of crimes thus graduated will he 
nearly perfect ; at Jeaft, there will be no fudi 
grofs inconfiAencies as exifl at prefeot*. In re* 
gard to A correfponding fcale of punifliments^ 
there is no difficulty whatfoever attending it j 
for if we begin by the utmoft a human being 
c^n fufFer in this country, which is deprivation 
of life I and end by the leaft, or the lofs of 
property, we (hall find a great many degrees 
between. We will feleift the following out of 
thofe now in ufe ; for what has been faid be- 
fore on the nature of punifhnient will, ^^reatly 
affift us here: 

1. Death. 

2, Whipping. 

3. Imprl- 
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3. Imprifonment, 

4. The fame, zctompznkd by hard labour* 

5. Tranfportation, 
6« Banifhment. 

7* Confifcation of property. 
8. Fine, ' 

Though the punifhmcnt of death were ap-f 
plied only to the commiflion of thofe offences, 
where the fimple exiftence of the culprit is 
dangeroiK to the ftate,* the reft may be niadc 
to reach in a due proportion to every other 
crime. For the foregoing lift can be fo re- 
duced, extended, or coinbined, as to be ren- 
'^ered' almoft infinite. Whipping, in civil 
cafes, as in military, may be exercifed with 
Various fevcrity; imprifonment arid hard la- 
bour may be prolonged from one month, or 
lefs, to the end of life. This extenfion may, 
when the punifhment i§ (hort of death, or imr 
prifonment for life, with great propriety be 
left in the difcretion of the coiirf, . who alone 
are capable of judging of the degree of each 
^ffence, which muft be eolledled from the evi- 
dence ; for a contempt againft a court of juf- 
tice may be fo aggravated as to be little fliort 

^Beccaxia, chap, xxviii. para. 3.— SI. book iv.ch. i. p. 9* 

of 
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0f treafohj and irregularity in time of qua? 
rantine^ liiough undoubtedly a great ofiehce^ 
and liable at prefent to be puniihed with death, 
may, from itt peculiar circumllances, fcarcely 
merit a fine* The obje<a of the laws Ihould 
|)e — I ft. To guard the fubjed: from receiving 
^ infamous punifhment for a n^ifdemeanor 
which is not fo. 

2d, From a capital puniOiment for axi itir 
fcrior crime.— -And— 

^d^ From an inferior punifliment ibj^ a ca- 
pital o&nce, 

Thcfc things guarded agaipft^ there is no 
danger that thefufferec would be liable to a too 
lengthy imprifonment, whether accompanied 
or not by hard labour j for even though the 
judges had decreed fuclr a period as was dif- 
proportioned to the -offence; as for inftance^, 
ten years imprifonment and hard labour when 
live would have been fully fufficknt, ftiD in 
^ve ywrs the pafCons and prejudices would 
cool and wear oiF» and then, as at prefent 
with banifhment, imprifonment, and fineS, the 
:jpuoilhmcnt might with propriety be curtailed^ 
jpn a fuificient proof that the prifoner had fo 
iUbmitted and behaved as to render it proba* 
blc he had profited by his fufferings. . 
-'•" '^ ' . ^ ■ ■ ■ ^ ' This 
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This is indeed, of itfelf, a mpfl. cflcntial 
objccft ; for when a perfon has committed a 
crime, it does not follow that he is paft refor- 
mation; 9' thoro>igh convii^ion . that it had 
taken place ihould certainly terminate his pu- 
niflament, provided what he h^d iufiered had 
been fufficient to give an example tp others. 
Encouragement to do well fhould: be in ccHiti- 
nual operation^ even under correction . itfelf. 
There cannot be a greater recommendatioa to 
ar^ fyftem, than that t\try branch ^ould 
have a tendency to promote the original deiign. 
Indeed, every plan, i$ defedkive in proportion 
as its parts arc. afl:iv^ly.thi? rcverfe^ or even 
quiefcent. 

Thus our prefent ^ laws tend ^ to promote 
crimes^ ...•♦; 

ift. By difproportioned punifhmentSr ., - 

ad. By fixing the fame puniiflnnent to two 
diffeitnt crimes, the greater of which has a 
tendency to conceal the leflfer. 

3d, By admitting of impunity j as in an 
unconditional pardon, or .an exchange fronfi 
death to tranfportation, which is often, *to..a 
-man rendered defperate by diilircfs, an enviable 
iituation. 

4th, By 
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4iK ^ conffnement before tHal iii icfleiiefs 
atid bad company ) the foitner tending to har^ 
dbned profligacy, the latter to an efcape. 

5th, The topdifc of plroftcutioni 

6th, By allowing legal pailages for efcape^ 

7th, By profcfibing a man's charadter by 
Vifiblc difihemberment, public whipping, pil- 
l©rjr, or the ftocksi 

8th, By legalizing, or rather by not pro- 
hibiting pawnbrokers, and other receiverr* 

9th, By want of attention to the morals 
tof the poor. 

loth. By perrtiitting profligate chara6ters 
to fill- the religious miniflry* 
' I'lth, By non-re(idfenec, and negledl of in« 
tumbents* 

1 2th, By not affording to a poor or dif- 
trefled man the means of earning a living. 

i3thv By a falfe economy in detc<3:ing 
crimes. 

I4thj By permitting mendicity* 

i5th. By fuffering feditionifts to efcape pa- 

nifhment^ 

r6th. By allowing temptations to lay in 
the way of poor people; as game, and wood^ 
in £brefl:s. 

17th, By fuflFering the efcape of fttwdulei*- 
tactravagant, and fpecuktive bankrupt*. 

Q^ ♦ 18th, 
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iSth, The fale o£ fpirituous liquors, and 

lottery tickets. 

1 9th, By laying high duties on foreign com-* 

modities; and thereby encouraging fmug- 

Out of jfo many errors in our prefent prac- ^ 
tice, the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, loth, nth, , 
13th, 14th, 15th, and 17th, are now within 
the power of certain officers to corredl, with- 
out one additional adt of parliament. The 4th 
is in the power of the magiftrates of counties,^ 
the fheriffs, heads of corporations, or police 
officers — the 5th, 6th, and 7 th, are in the- 
courts of law— the loth and nth, in the' 
bilhops — the 14th, in the parifli officers andi 
magiftrates — ^the 1 3th, in government — the 
15th, in the Attorney General^ — and the 17th, 
in every affigne.e to a bankrupt's effeiSs. 
There is no danger but a reform of thefe 
errors will take^ place in time; the firft ftep 
towards amendment is to be fenfible where the 
evil lies.^ But the fubjeft muft be agitated, 
continually ; for there is an^ indplence in the 
nature of fome men, which looks with thev 
utmoft tranquillity on the wretchednefs ofi 
others, . in ^particular when it is evidently occsl-^ 
iioned by their own errors ; it is a fort of ex^^; 
•" • !^ ^ cufc 
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Cufc for thfeir want of feeling; . There " are 
few of us who aire- attentive enough to fee> or 
fufficiently candid to confefs it when we do, 
that our honefty is the offspring of our inte- 
r^ft; for many a man is above the commiflion 
of a crime, iiot from a deteftation of the deed^- 
but becaufe he can fee that he (hall ultimately 
gain- liothing' by it. This forbearance, how- 
ever, though a negative virtue, is worthy of 
encouragement, and that legiflation is the moft 
perfed: which, even in this refpe(5t, meets the 
moft fuccefs; for unfuUied virtue is feldom to 
be found, therefore the very lliadow. merits 
fome attention. 



t 

M 



Thus we fee, that the mercy of our cjiminal 
laws is only afFedtation, and more calculated to 
encourage crimes than fupprefs them.- 



Affording Employment to the Indujirious.' 

WE have thus far treated of two methods of 
preventing crimes, encouragement to do well, 
and the dread of doing ill — we now come to the 
third, which is, by affording employment to the 
induftrious*^ and to every other perfon who has 

Q^s not 
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not the means of getting an htindk living iii<$epeiW 
dent of kbour ; but, from what hats been feidy 
there can be few arguments necefTary to prove tt^ 
propriety of what, as far as it goes, muft fend, 
not only to our perfbnal fecurity, but nationd) 
health.* 

When the laws % *• thou fhaJt tiot ftcaf 
they fhould add, tbou Jhalt not Jiarve,^ for 
it is in vain to pr4>mulgate laws which zsie 
contrary to nature. We all know, that if a 
maji cannot get food, he muft flarve. If; thcOr 
he has none of his own^ ihejw are but three 
ways o^f procuring it — ^to earn it. by laboiu*— 
force k by ftcalth or robbery— or aflc it as 
alms. Suppofe employment and alms to fail„ 
the. Wretch muft then ncceffarily ftarvc'cr 
ileal ; in the fprmer inftance we hear na more 
of him, in the latter he is either tranfported 
or hanged; the efFedH is the fame to the coiin* 
fry, the charge excepted^ which in the httci 
inftance is much in favour of our pecuniary 
^id as little to our moral credit. ShouI<l he 
b^abfe to live by begging, the ts^ on theffytib- 
lie is the fame, except the inequality of 4f^i a» 
if he had an annuity to that amounts But ii^ 

* Beccaria, ch. Ixiv. 

aptrfoo 
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a perfon begs, he muft either be fuppofed to bf 
in diftrefsi, aad fhould hp relieved, or he is 
iazy, aod ihould be made to work. Or, in other 
•ju^prds, be cwmoc wprk^ «nd (hould be Aip^ 
^^Pfted ; or hp can work, but cannot find em- 
ployment I for if not fed he muft ft wfc, or 
he muft fteal md be hanged* Thu^, whether 
he fteals, b^gs, 16 tranfport^d, or fed in idle-* 
neis, there vmf^ be an expenfe ;Mt^nding it : 
it is ^er^for^ mu^h the better way, indepen^^ 
dent of morality and benevolence, (o get foma 
return for what is expended i and th(pte is no 
cither means than by an offer of etnploymen$ 
on fuch terms as will be an indycen^ent for 
him to feek a living elfewhere. In fhprt, vie\T 
it as we will, it is like the cndlefs fonjg of *♦ War 
M begets poverty,** which begins where it ends^ 
^ixhd we may ring the chmiges as often as W9 
^leafe, jthe tune tviU be nearly the fame : that 
bc!ggars are, gn4 ever have becq, 4 pcft {9 thi^ 
^puptry t awd, except Holland, to cvcjy other 
country in Europe j and it is time w? put V^ 
end to the evil, by the gnly mea^t in pur powcr, 
Jtjffrdihg an unfoliciud ajylumfor dijinfs. If, 
l^der 4 rigid difcipUnf » the afylum Was empt^i^ 
tl)(P vciy end rei^uired would b? ^btiiined. > 

0^3 Att« 
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• After a war, whcii a number of regiment* 
are dilbanded, and lhip*s crews difcharged, if 
is the duty of the country to fupport them, tiU 
they can find employment : here an afylum 
would be of infinite fervice; for it is fhamer 
ful that we (hould force a poor fellow on board 
a tender from a regular courfe of induftry; 
k^ep - hi Ai from his connections and friends 
during-a long war, and then difcharge him to 
llarve or tojfteal, at -a tirhewhen the merchant 
fervice^is^fb overcharged with hands that he 
cunnot findafhip. Such condudl is little con- 
fiftent/'cither with our love of liberty, or our 
rrfigious duty ; and uiidoubtedly when a man 
fufF(irs»t*p!tfeUy, in eonfequerice of fuch a train 
of injuftiGie, thofe laws which ^onddnri^ him 
arc giiilty of murdfer. • * if he was empIcJycd For 
a few months, untitthe merchant^ fervice got 
Into its- accuftomed courfe, there wauW be no 
hki of his ^dying longer than iie was obligied ; 
for feamen 4bori grow wfc^ry of *fculkijig, as 
they term it, Dn^lhorCf - t - 






. ; rrhe: lawyers, of this country have labouH^ 
Ytr jdbasd tovprovc, that prefling feamen ik 
legal iDf^funs ;. for though it js not pofitively 

eftablifhed by acft of Parliament, yet there are 
f«S¥Jpl v^^hich indirecjtly countenance it j and 

' ' the 
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J Ute want of a fubftitutc renders it atfolutely 
uedtffity: It ds a needleis trouble to found a 
difpute on words alone. Whether it is politive 
lawi or legal by implication only, amounts ta 
die fame thing : the pradlice has been fo tho- 
loughlyeftablifhed, ithat it is almoft become a 
paitx>f the common law* The meafure is pro- 
per,: if it is cither abfolutely out of our power to 
avoid it without jifking the lofscof the empire^ 
or if 4y J'eciprocity it is rendered jujl and rea^ 

» 

This country is fo peculiarly iituated, that 
we never negled our navy without rifking 
oupnatiQiial profperity ; and fo feniible are Ea** 
g^iftimen of its importance, that a wiie and pru^ 
dent miniftry will al ways.build th^ir popularit)f 
on its fuccefs. Whenever, fince it has pofTeflcd 
a-naKjr^ this coiin!try has imprudently fupported 
her pretcnfions by any cpntinential war whate* 
ver, the refult has always uniformly been, either 
ruinoufly expenfive, unfortunate in the iflue, 
or both. Whether by fecuring her from total 
cuin, or by jriaking her triumphant, the navy 
has been her leall expenfive and beft fupport 
in all misfortunes. Prejudice then, for once, 
is founded in truth; for the whole Britifji em- 
pire, on this fubjeifl, has but one voice, whicH 

i 0^4 cannot 
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cwiuit be tgcr ofteo or too Jou^ fe<<e{io<d,- 

ThaT MTK AKMY, WBXH ritOM BOMiBtf 

« 

KAKT. Fortunatdlyt ^ P^^^ iiiperiocity of 
Qur navj i« occa^ned by a more extettfivb 
eommerce than is enjoyed by any otlier couii>^ 
try ; and mutual fupport lias fo united thdf 
inter^^^ that what Mong$ to one cannot b4 
f<^parated kotifi ^ other. }f> thef^efiTre^ a war 
Should break put, it is id)folt^y tioceflfary the 
liavy fhpuld be manned from the merdiaat^ 
fervipe | b^caufe there are po failors to be got, 
except ftQtn thi^ quarter $ for the tnaintoiance 
|S|f s^ n^vs|} eftabliCbment in poace, equal to aaif 
ciefeni^e in war, would be impoiHbk» Jas well 
on ficcount of fhe expefife to us;, as 0ie jea^ 
|pufy of othen^ations^ 

Hiere are ^ver4 rcafons which render it dif« 
$cult to get voluf^eer feaipen (qt the iiavy, 

Small iVagec, 
Dre^d of )11 uf^ge, 

C^^nement tQ 4H)e (hip, 9p4 ti^ long to« 
gcther, 

if a man has a wife and family, a lug9 
\tQu^ty is noobje(^ to him^ m^efs be is ^ worths 

m 
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Mkfelkvw^ juul then he is (ure to take the b4t i 
but the moft orderly and beil fe^men, like m«it 
inotb^ Aftfions in life, have a^achments with, 
whpoa 4}^ wiih |o divide the fruits of their ia? 
4u(|)ty« The mertrhants iprvice, therefore, oq 
amount pf Superior wagp$« will always 4ttra(^ 
^ g^^l^hty of good ieamen. Were it poflifak; 
for the navy to give higher wages than the iner«» 
chants, and all other circumftances were equal, 
l^ejFe would exiD: np difficulty ; but that can«* 
jKit be i fo^ though th^ navy fhquld double 
their wageiS', the merchants would flill keep 
^ibpve thenfi ; for iintil the expenfefi exceed thig 
^rpfitSi^ $nade will be; C4rried on, and then only 
will it ceafe. Such a meafure therefore, if |t 
iwere pra(3:icable, would not only be the ruin of 
irade, but the confequent annihilation of that 
yevenue by which alone the navy is upheld ^ 
4pn the fqpport pf whi<^h depends the ycjfy be^ 
ingofafeam^, 

It is a very great miflal?e to fuppofe if necefir 
fary to ufe failors harflily. It U certaiiily pro-? 
,per to treat tjiem with franknef^, and witKoui 
(deceit; with fteadinefs and refoli^tion; to let 
them feel command, but to mak^ them, at th(J 
fame time, moll thorpugWy fenfibk that their 
4ntefcils ar? »ot neglexaed. |t;reqiurcs 9 kfy 
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(hare of good fenfc-to ordera maii a TOund do^ 
2:cn, than to give rcafonablc dircdions', and cn-» 
force them by ftcadinefs. Flogg;ing- for every 
Irtfle has, in times paft, been too common it 
pradlice, and the general opinion of it is fo 
tooted, that it will be fomc time after the prac- 
tice is changed before failors will be willing 
to try the experiment* 

In peace, failors are fo habituated to make 
ihort voyages, to go on (hore, and change vef- 
'iels at the end of each, that they dread the 
thoughts of a rigid confinement oh board th^ 
ferae fhip for years. It cannot be wrong, 
therefore, to accommodate their prejudices 
where they are not materiall)^ inconvenient or 
detrimental to thefervice; and failors are fb 
trccentric and valuable a {^ of people; and, 
'when they are treated with confidence, fo in- 
clined, in general, to make a proper return, that 
it appears worthy of trial, by feme means or 
t>thcr, to give them the liberty of a range. They 
ihojuW, at Icaft, never be preffed from an Eaft 
•India voyage ; that practice is both cruel and 
iinnccclTary. 

Wc muft, on tlie whole, confefs it to be a 
^grcat hardfliip, that failors alone, of all the 

Britilh 
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Brltifh fubje(as, fliould ;be ^kble tohaVe^ir 
liberties invaded, and treated; bdides, fn fuch a 
manner, . as tvould make a ftrangef confidejr 
them as abfolute Hayes; and this unattended 
bj any fuperior advantage in the prbfeflion^' 
(for it is a Irfe bf contitioal hardfhip and; dan- 
ger) but folely in order to feciire tlie'libfertieS 
and property of the wHo^e enfipire.'^This in- 
fringement of theit j^aAiCuIar liberties Ought 
to eiititfe thiem to Tome* exclufive privileges; 
inftead of' which , "wHeri they -are no loiijgeif 
wanted, they are turned loofe to fpend* the lit-^ 
tie money they have, and then to beg, fteal^ 
pr ftarve. 

In the year 1791, at the end of the arma^ 
ment againft Spain, veflels were provided to 
carry them back to their feveral ports ; and as 
a war did not aftualjy happen, there refulted 
no ill confequences from it ; becaufe at that 
time very little change had taken place in the 
trade of the kingdom : but it cannot be the cafe 
immediately after a war; for a feaman muft 
wait many months until he can find a birth. 

On the whole it appears fair, that as they arc 
obligated to give up fo much for the advantage 
of the nation, failors (hould meet with a parti- 
Cuhor attention y and expense fhould be no object 

wher 
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when their comfort and accommodation are in 
view. It is to iecure the liberty and the wealth 
pf the nation, that tboir natural rights are vio^ 
Mtcd i the neceffity. of the xneafure fo far ren-r 
ders it a proper one^ To fetrure tb^m from 
iUrviog or from the gallow&t ^ nation fhould, 
as a fmaU retunii be^w foine of her wealth ; 
wheo thi^t is done, and not till then, the mea<* 
furc }$ ip fome degree tolerable ; it can oi^ly be 
fermfsd jt(ft and reafonabk when they enjoy exr 
duiive privilc^j adequate tq thpir cjfrittfive 
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OK THE PRESENT MANAGEMENT 



Of T«B 

PAROCHIAL POOR. 



TX7*E have thus far attempted to (how from 
what Qiufes arife the poverty and wretdi* 
ednefs of individuals, and have endeavoured to 
prove, that crimes, to a great excefs, being the 
cgnfequence, it is become abfolutely necedlaij 
fome regulations (hould be adopted, in order 
to render thofe of benefit to themfelves and fo* 
ciety who at prefent are the greateft injury* 
From what has been faid on education, it is evi* 
dent, that literary, religious, and moral atten<« 
tions to the poor are abfolutely neceiTary j that 
great benefits might be derived from an exten« 
fion of the plans of thofe various humane focier* 
ties, which at prefent exifl; that, in regulating; 
the neceilaries of life, we ihould eilentially af« 
iift our manufadures, and thereby prevent that 
fudden difmiflion, which diftreffes poor people 
tp a very great degree ; that, by fome more dif* 

4 crcet 
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crcet attention to the taxes, that is, by omit-^ 
ting fome and adopting others, the morals of 
the pooi;^ would be more fecure from tempta- 
tions than they are; that, by foftening the ri- 
gidity of our criminal laws, and altering the 
mode of punifliment, there would be fewer ne- 
' ceffities for pardon j and, by narrowing the 
avenues of legal efcapes, fewer crimes would be 
committed in hopes of impunity. We will now 
endeavour to point out the evils which arife from 
the prafent management of the parochial poor* 
1 •■ - » • 

It is a very great error to fuppofe, that a ci^- 
vilized fociety can poflibly exift wit|iout a 
large proportion of poor, unlefs upon the plan ' 
of the fmaU Moravian communities, who pof- 
Icfs all their goods in fellowfhip, live without 
the means of defence, and contrive, in their 
education, which is very fevere, to fubdue all 
thofe paffions, which, if well regulated, conlli- 
tute the great happinefs of life; or in that fo- 
ciety. of the inhabitants of Paragua, where the 
commpnT neceffiiries for their exiftence were 
given to the people under the diredion of the 
Jtfuits ; and the fuperfluity appropriated by 
thofe- crafty religious, to the aggrandizement 
of their order. We know, that a large propor- 
tion of the people of Rome were, in the time 
I .of 
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ti^ the iteptiblic, : long fuppdrted by donationi- 
fjrom the rich ;: who, [at tl\e eledions for ma- 
giftrates, niade ufe of that means to fubduc . 
their hbertics-, and thereby eredted the moft^ 
intolerable tyiWiny that ever e;xifted, till of 
late years, ad thi$ globe. , Happy fdr us, wc 
have juft fo oiuchiofithe eledlive in our govern-- 
ment as is ncceflary to keep under the ilrides- 
of regal power, but dreadful will the confe- 
quences be, fliould it eflentially increafe. The 
largefles given to the Roman people did not 
fecure thofe who received them from poverty ; 
on the contrary, they only tended to increafe 
their numbers, for there is an improvidence in^- 
the great mafs of mankind, which dreads ex- 
ertion, and will ever procraftinate the induftry : 
they fo much diflike. 

Every free gift to poor people is a bounty^ 
to encourage idlenefs, the aliment on which it. 
feeds. To give them food in hard winters, x)r' 
when provifions have taken a fudden rife, fre- . 
quently oQcafio,fl&..a lofs of time in going for^ 
it of greater ydlut than the gratuity itfelf, and 
of tea produces murmurs and difcpntent arifing. 
from fancied' partiality. I have known the 
bounty, of an opulent family to the poor of a: 
village create ^ aninjofities, . both > durable- and . 
I . fevere. 
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iatrt^ To lumiih provi^MS ai»f ioA ^ dlidi 
accuftomed price whea thole articlesr are. dear f. 
and even at a lower prke, when \<rork i& fcmiti, 
tnay be real charity, and much mofe economic 
cal than to raife the price of hJkour j for the 
fermer will ceafe on (he leCurtl 42)f plenty, but 
^ wages can never be lowered. To raife tvages is 
to add to the price of every aitick of food and 
cloatbing in a double proportioo^ by the famt 
rule. as. a tax of half a farthing will caufe « 
xik of a whole one* (Page tS3^) 

To lend money, or the worth of it, to th« 
poor, is an injurious method of relief, unlefS- 
you take the moft ample fecurity for repay*^ 
ment. The fecurity taken fhouldnot be fuch 
perfons as would fufFer materially itt their ojr* 
cumftances by the lofs, for in either cafe to 
fue for the amount would create murmuringsi 
and, in many inftances, be attended with dan-^* 
ger. I have not a doubt but the taoR, infal« 
lible method of creating a rd^elliop would btf^ 
to lend among the poor, throughout a whole 
county, the fum of ten thouiand pounds in 
fmall portions, and immediarely fue on de£iuK 
of payment* The fiunous Dr. Swift, dean of 
St. Patrick's, notwithflanding his great know«» 
ledge of human nature, was oncm the dviff of/ 

hi* 
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his humanitjr in this very expcrimertt. ' He 
lent) I chink it was, 300/. in fmall fums^ to a 
number of poor people, and never coiild re*, 
cover it again j his refentment gcftting the bet* 
ter of his prudence, he threatened compulfion^ 
but was foon convinced it would be dangerous 
to attempt it. A lady, well known among 
the quakers, ' herfelf of that perfuafion, and 
now no longer here to blefs fociety by her 
ample fortune, her extcnfive charity, and good- 
nefs of heart ; and to pleafe them by the moft 
elegant and eafy manners, enlivened by uncom* 
mon beauty, caufed a number of linen fuits to 
be made, in order to accommodate lyingf-in- 
women 'at their own houfes, which Ihe lent 
with that philanthropy which was confident 
with her own unfufpedting innocence. In con« 
fequence Ihc loft them all, for they were either 
pawned, torn up for other purpofes, loft, or 
ftolen^ She did not, however, in peevilh re^ 
fentment curtail her bounty, her good fenfe 
foon difcovercd an cafy remedy: — every one 
who borrowed a fuit in future, procured iccu-^ 
rities for the iafe return.* 

^ * To thofe who are difpofed to exercife this Ipecies of 
charity, and particularly to pari(hes, I woald recommcad 
not oaly. this precaution, but that they ihould have the ar** 
tides made oi coloured ftriped linen of one thread in one 
tnuHfir^ both is flioot axMi warp^ or ufe fome particular 
all-over Ibunp, or other mark, to prevent tbU knavery. 
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Thdc two inftances, among many dthers 
avhich might be adduced, are proofs tbat gratis 
tude is not a prominent featufe in the poor. 
Indeed, however repugnant to our love of fcn^ 
timent k may be to acknowledge fo much de- 
pravity, it muft be confeiTed, that mankind, 
cither as public or private charafters, are not 
remarkable for this virtue; the apologies may 
fometimes be, that the return expeifted is often 
hnmoderate, fometimes it is prematurely de- 
manded, and with importunity perhaps, and 
often expected when out of our power* Thus 
it may happen to poc^* people, the loan is txiade 
to thofe who are vicious, icxtravagant, or idle; 
or who, being without controul or advice, form 
projeds which are improvident in the princi- 
ple or in the extent. To re-demand payment 
when the money is fpeat is ufelefs, and only 
adds to the diftrefs which this thoughtlefs loan 
originated. To lend money with propriety ^ 
without fufficient fecurity, we ought to be inti- 
mate with the method in which the llim is to 
be* applied, and alfo with the moral principles 
and the habits of the borrower. Without fack 
precautions a breach of promife will geaeraUy 
be the confequence. 

■? There 
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There are many parifhes whi^fb give mon^ 
to the poor when they have more tl^n a ccrtalpt 
number of children ; this is not a politic method 
.of relief, It would Jbc much better for the 
pari{h to eftablifh a (h^op, in which Ihould \^ 
fold, all the real neceflaries of life ; and giyp 
the pauper the power to pufchafe* daily cy 
weekly, certain articles to a fixed amount, aCf* 
cording to his family, at fuch rates as fhoul4 
enable him to fupport them comfortably^ 
When money is given, it goes to buy liquor?^ 
to purchafe other improper articles, and it 
often tends to make the parents idle and imr 
provident. It ought to take place only where 
there are unufual numbers of children^ and 
then from fuch a fund, as muft^make it a con- 
tinual remembrance of the obligations^ as that 

for inftance pientipned in page 1 57. 

* • 

Where oftentation is the motive for charity, 
thefe nice difl:rn<5lions appear trifling; but, 
they often influence the aftions of mankind 
more than circumftances of a groffer nature* 
As the public adt from other views than indi- 
viduals, the utmofl: ftrctch of human prudence 
fhould be exerted in all tranfadlions which 
have a general operation; efpecially in what 
may afFeft that part of the public^ whpfc ha- 

K z bits 
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bits and mamicTs have been formed from tim* 
immemorial. 

When individuals are induced to. give, they 
^fometimes are adted upon by importunity, and 
often bcftow injurioufly rather than take the 
pains to make a proper inquiry into the merits 
of the objed:. But the public charity ought 
*not to /be fo expended. A benevolent mind 
ivill, by mere induftry, do more real cha- 
rity without giving a finglc penny, or even the 
^amount of. it in goods, than an indolent perfdn 
Idj profufely giving thoufands to all who afk. 
It is not, nor can it be too often repeated, the 
quantum of what we give, but the article we 
give it in, that conftitutes charity. To give a 
delicacy to a poor family is worfe than to 
V throw it away j a ufeful article of food would 
be more valuable, though the former cofts ten 
times its price. Give the poor money, we 
give them delicacies, and fometimes worfe; 
for their tafles, both in pleafure and appetite^ 
are often of that nature, which prefers what is 
mod pernicious to their healths and morals. 
' But when we define the articles of our qharity , 
and fix them to what is ufeful, and to what 
* ought to be the fole end of the donors, we put 
it out of their power to abufe it. If we gi^t 

^rovifions 
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provifions or cloathing to the poor, wc put- it 
in thdr power to difpofe of them for money ^ 
and certainly at an under price, for who will, 
take the trouble to buy of them what is to be 
fold again to others, unlefs it is attended by 
fbme advantage which cannot be procured at 
the next fliop ? But if we fell to them at an 
inferior price, and limit the amount according 
to the numbers and the necedities of the fa« 
mily, we do them all the real benefit intended 
to be done by giving money, and we at the 
fame time obviate all abufe of the charity ; for 
when they have thus purchafed this food or 
cloathing, what can they do with it, bat cat the 
one, or keep themfclves warm with the other* 

Government and>the laws Ihould do juilice, 
but never more, in every tranfadion that re- 
gards the public at large, and they never ihould 
relax difcipline, or throw out a temptation 
which can induce individuals to abridge that 
exertion to become independent, which, ^c^ 
Ied:ed in a mafs, forms the only riches in a 
ftate; the trueft principle of charity is to, 
ftrengthen exertion, and not unnerve it by a, 
bounty -on idlenefs and debauchery. 

R3 w« 
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'• Welhbuia alfo give in fuch a Way as fhalP 
Iti^ iis room to retra6t frdm error ; btit if 
dthferWi^, we hot only lofe in the firft infftante^- 
btrt Cortimit a durable injuiy, which giVes a 
bahdle forrcfehttnent where we intended to af- 
ford a benefit; o^ elfe we fubjedt ourfelv«Ky 
dxceffivc expenfes, attended only by regftty in 
fiibmitting to di*aw lots amidft a choitt *(>f dif*. 



Our poor rates originated from the d<lj)6- 
tlfih of Henry the Blighth, who haviftg lifficd 
on and profufely given a^ay th6 re^'enUeS of 
the monafteri^s aqd abbies to his favourites, Eli- 
sJabeth arid her predeceflbf found the poor dfef- 
tjtute, who had formerly been fupported in 
idlenefs by the clergy, who, in return, were 
ujphcld in their pride and arrogancfe by the 
fujperftition of their dependants; *dl lenglK 
tBep6or .bccaYtte riototisfot want of their ac* 
cfuftdnijed fifppdrt, and the legiilature therefore 
cjbliged ieach parifli to maintain its own poor, 
iftd foit has cofttinued evii^r fincc. — ^Thus it has 
become obligatory by law for the pnbKc to pro- 
vide for thofe who cannot do it themfelves, and 

though 
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ih^ugh they po^Tefs no other right than, what 
the Uw gives them, the poor may afk it on 
the plea of humanity, and we mufl: grafit it 
from policy e 

Expenfive vices and a tafk for pleafure in 
a pjkrt of the community, con trailed by parfi- 
-mopy and induftry in the others, will of them« 
felves create poverty and riches. Were thefi? 
riches equaUy diftributed, and each man poileiTed 
ao.ooo/. the whole community would be all 
poor and equally wretched. Every man muft 
be his own fcavenger, and each one, as among 
the Moravians, muft do his own domeftic 
work. What advantage then would he derive 
from his property ? 

Our objedl therefore is not tp attempt im* 
poflibilities by endeavouring to make all rich; 
but to do all we can to decreafe the number qf 
ppor, and to forward that man*s efforts to rife 
who has the misfortune to be in a humble 
fphere, knd to oblige thofe to ejcert tl^en^ielyes 
who hav/^ not the inclination. This they ought 
to confider as charity, founded on th^' pureft 
principles, a^d be. thankful for it, but it is 
far otherwife; enormous as the poor's rates 
are, there is nothing but diicontent in thgfe who 

R 4 receive 
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teeeive, and iitthofe who by lavr axt obliged to 
give. No wonder it is fo, for real charity docs 
not ceniiil in the amount of the {am given fo 
much as in the feledtion of obj^s. 

There are great miftakes on the part of the 
poor, as there is undoubtedly fomcthing to com- 
plain of in the conduft of the officers ; hkc every 
thing of the kind, there is much to be (aid 
on both fides; but though we may excufe 
what is wrong, it does not follow we fhould 
leave the evils uncorrcded. The claim which 
the poor make on the public for fupport, is 
founded on their having fometimes paid the 
parochial taxes, or what is termed fcott and 
lott, during forty days, or elfe by being bora 
in the parifh of parents who have fo gained a 
fettlcrnent, or having been in fervice a year** 

« 

The former who have been houfe-keepers, 
and from fome misfortune are reduced in pe- 
•cuniary circumftances, if they cannot maintain 
themfelves, have a fair claim on the community 
for fupport, becaufe they formerly paid a por- 
tion of thofe rates which they now, being in 
diftrefs, requeft to have returned. There is a 



/. 



^ filackffone, b.i, ch. ix^ pa. 362* 

very 
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veiy efltntial di&rence betwecii thefc two 
dailes of poor in the claims they make on the 
public :— --the one, who never contributed to 
the neceiTities of others, has no moral caufe of 
complaint if he were to meet a refufkl ; the 
' other, in equity, has a fair demand : or in 
other words, if one receives fupport, he has it 
from charity, the other from juftice. . Let 
any one for a moment confider how horridly 
dilguftful it mud be for a perfon reduced to 
diftrefs from a creditable fituation, if not from 
affluence, to go into a parilh poor houfe^ in 
loiing property we do not part with fenfibility« 
Many, rather than fubmit to it, have com* 
mitted fuicide, or have itarved to death* 

The evils attendant on the prefent iyflem 



The inequitable diftribution of the parifh 
charity. 

The uncomfortable ' fupport of the invalid 
poor. 

The improper management of thofe who 
are able to work^ 

Generally fpeaking, equity is no ways con^ 
ne(^ed with the prefent jnanagement of the 
poon The obje& is to get rid in the eafief): 

manner 
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maftncff 6f the rti6ftr imfottimate of human -bei 
ings; ihdfir wHb ' dq)cnd on the *compulfatory 
chariff "'of ^ parifh.' "t'he management is ai 
varibtrt-^ as^ the pari flies themfelres. Their 
economy and difcipline arc the effeiS of the 
momentary impulfe, fbnretimes right and oftcrt 
wrong^, of the parifh- officers. Each has his 
particular favourites, imd in courf6 prejudiced 
ideas of others neceffifies ^ not • iiifrequeutly 
very partial ones of his own time and attention! 
The levee of an overfecr of the poor is as duely 
attended as that of ■ the minifter of ftatc, and 
wfth the fame infinuating arts to obtain, ibme^ 
time* an indulgence, often a finecnre. By this 
means thprc is no regularity, no fixed fyftem, 
no real difcipline. The regulations change at 
the* caprice of the annual new officer, who 
fomctimes overturns what his predeceiTor haS 
donev and fubftitutes a theory of his own, 
equally erroneous as the former. — The poor 
are inconfcquence liaWe to be fent about from 
one tyrant to another, fcolded at wherevef 
they go, and at laft, perhaps weartfxl out with 
fruitlefs attendance, retire to their iriiferyv aftd 
die of want ; or elfe they get into the work* 
"houTe, . which in general is a fcene of idJenfefs, 
<{['\d often drunkcnnefs. If the parilh is fmalf, 

nothing is icnore common than to fet- upfeach 
* poor 
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At j^uper k |mt up by naone to tie' biddM foiri' 
isvA the perf4>h who will undcttalce to fuiS|M>i« 

latA, at the kaft exp^e> ^ronyejs him hmit^ 
a Inake the ttioft of his bargain. — Such aift 
the evils affendii^ pariih n^nagement to the 
poor themi€^ves«*--'The accumulation of die 
taxes fot th^ii^ fupport^ and the increafi: of 
crimes, are the injuries which derive to thd 
public, 

■ 

If a pool" perfon is abfo t0 do ibme work; 
HoiA appllies for parifli rdief, even though ha 
never coiitiibttted a farthiAg to the rates, it ii 
propa he £bouId receive it ; and, in tetum, hi 
ought to give as much labour 4S poffible, to 
compertfate, in fome meafure, for that fup* 
port. If he will not work, He (hould be rc- 
cloathed in his old rags, iMd ekpelldd the 
houfe. But inftead of neccffary difcipliiie, the 
time of the poor is lavi(hl}r fpent, as of little 
ox no value j thejr are fent on trifling mdEiget, 
without the walls, and thereby have aa oppot* 
tunity of procuritig liquor themfelves, andin* 
troducing it to thofe within. This is the cafe 
when none ate intercfted except |hc pari(h 
at large. It Cbmetimes happens tliat tkejr are 
employed for the profit of the oyerleer of the 
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wof j^fa^ufe^ , who tD9^\icsi the h€J^^\^ he 
can w^th the pariih,. Qfficers;. In coniequencc 
the poor are wparkedjo. tbeutmoft^^and often 
hairdcjr thai)! they, ought to be ; this neccflarily 
breeds difcontent^ fometimds, therefore, it is 
wdl fotinded, but not unfrequently other wife ; 
fot a$ none would wi/h to work, if they could 
iyoid:it, invention is always on the watch to 
treatc grounds of complaint. 

It is not proper to commit the relief of the 
poor. Of the reje^ion of th^ir petitions, to the 
difcretion of any one ; becaufe. a ^ferving 
o^jedjt may fuffec from remembrance ^of former 
lefentm^ms, and the undeferving m^y receive 
more than they are entitled to^ In ihort^ it is 
bcft. 

That every defcription of poor fhould have 
the liberty to deoiand fupport, whenever they 
think proper. . r 

That the community fhould in return, have 
the pQwer to demand their labour, and apply 

it:as:j^l?9y plea^*, 

That their capability fhould be afcertained^ 

hy naedical and furgical opinion. 

That, except in a cafe to be hereafter men-* 

tipned^ .there fhould be no out*penfioners« 

That 
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That their cloathing fliould be a uniform : 
comfortable, but coarfe and ftrong. 

That their food fhould be nutritious, but 
plain, and regulated by a table. 

That their friends fliould be allowed to fee 
them at proper times ; but that, whilft objeds 
of the charity, they fliould never go out of 
the walls, on any pretence whatever, without 
leave from the principal diredlor, and that as 
an indulgence for good behaviour. 

That a perfon who had ever introduced 
liquor fliould not again be admitted as a vi- 
fitant, or, if a pauper, fliould never again be 
indulged with leave of abfence. 

This would certainly be rigid difciplinc, 
and it is all that is neceflary to command fuc*- 
cefs ; for it is to be obferved, that the objed: 
fliould be to invite the fervices of the poor, 
that they may be induced to believe there is a 
profit to be derived from them ; whidi, if pro- 
perly managed, would certainly be the cafe; 
treat them humanely, from real principle, and 
alfo to avoid fcandal, and yet make it their 
intereft to keep away, and provide otherwife 
for themfelves. When people in low life 
iind their labour at home harder than they 
are likely to experience in the wotkhoufe, 
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they now. iltckenr their exentioiis, .ia older 
to get there : but when they found they 
would there be obliged to ufe as much in* 
duftry as would fuppprt them at home, with- 
put a chance of ever being able to indulge in 
drunkennefs, or the liberty of ranging abroad, 
there . is little fear but real necefljity would 
bring them to exertion. 

Interell influences our conducfl, from the 
higheft to the laweft; and though drunken* 
ncfs will have no charms to a fohcr perfon, it 
undoubtedly is fo great an objedl to thofe whp 
are habituated to it, as to induce, them to run 
the rifles of even life or puniflimerit, and to 
volunteer the hardeft labour to indulge in it. 
Any perfon well acquainted with the cuftoms^ 
and manners of foldiers and failors, muil have 
witnejQTed inftances of a furprifing nature. of 
this rage for liquor. The poor will often 
think it preferable to work for an individual, 
even without other reward than cloaths and 
viduals, where there is a chance of fometimes 
.procuring liquor, than to work for the public 
.without that chance. Thefe cpniiderations 
will Qpcrate intercftedly on the greater part of 
jthe parilh poor, and make them exert every 
talent to keep out of the workhoufe ; and y^ 

the 
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fhe mbft fympathetic philanthrbpHFi if 4ie 
were candid, coijd never complain of die 
above regulations, for they furniih all that is 
neceiTary in life ; lodging/ food and raimcntt 
and all of the beft ; and lay a reflraint with no 
view but to promote morality. Syftem, i»c- 
(body and di/cipline, are abfolutely ncccffary to 
the well doing of every thing ; but, ^without 
them, the expenfes pf every bufinefs are need- 
lefsly increafed, and there is no fatisfaSion 
to any one concerned* Thi» regularity can 
never ^ be obtained fo long as the management 
of the poor is intrufted to parifli officers, more 
cfpecialiy if they are eledled, and that annu- 
ally ; becaiife they generally are people of 
circumfcribed ideas, perfons of little or no 
education, and often by indiredily, at leaft, 
furnifhing the articles of confumption, become 
interefted in increafing the expenfes. They 
are chofen annually, and fcarcely become ac- 
quainted with the duties of their office before 
they are out of place, to make room for 
others, who take it either by compuliion or 
from intereft. Can it be fuppofed that people in 
trade, who are not interefted, will, but from 
compulfion, accept an office to which there is 
attached fome refponfibility, and in which they 
muft facrifice a great deal of time ; an employ- 
ment 
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ment of the moil unthankful and diigoiHul 
nature i that they will meet at a tavern (for it 
is there that parilh afl^rs in general are 
tranfadled) without charging to the public, at 
leaft^ the expenfes of the day? No, it is 
contrary to the general pra<ftice of the world, 
and, therefore, fhould not be exped<d» Make 
it the ifttereft of thofe employed to be alert 
and honeft, and we are fure of them. 
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A P L A N 

Propo/eJ/br uniting the Poor ani Crimii^als 
in one SyJIem of Employment. 



XN order to effecfl this purpofe we will divide 
the objedts of our attention into the following 
claffes : — 

I ft. Such as have contributed to the poor*s 
rates, and have become unexpectedly diftrefled* 

ad, Suph as have no other claim but prefent 
diftrefs, having never contributed, or in a very 
trifling degree, to the poor's rates, and who are 
able to work. 

3d, That part of the 2nd clafs unable to 
Work: 

4th, Itinerant poor who have no fettlements, 
or which being at a diflance require immediate 
fupport; including foldiers and failors dif- 
charged after a war. 

5th, Beggars to whom fome compulfion is 

neceffary. 

6th, Criminals, who require not only com- 
pulfion , but kmefome fecurity. 

S 7th, 
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7th, The iick of all denominations ; to be 
lodged in feparate wards. 

By this . divifion the moft capable . of the 
and and 4th claffes may be employed in taking^ 
care of the 3d and 7th, and in doing many ma-» 
terial fervices about the 5th and 6th, which 
will greatly economife the plan. 

• • • 

The neceflary buildings will be — 

A workhoufe for the 2nd and 4th claffes not 
otherwife employed. 

A prifon and penitentiary houfe for the 5th 
and 6th ditto. 

An hofpital for the 7th. 

A retreat for the 3d. 

As it can never be expedled that criminals 
will exert themfelves but by compullion, they 
muft not be put to any labour, except that 
which is unattended by {kill ; they fhould, 
therefore, be employed as the elements, whofe 
influence is progreflive, and it entirely depends 
on the fkill of the mechanic to apply them tQ 
advantage. 

The impulfive exertion which a man in 
health can praftife, during the ufual period of 

a day's 
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a day's labour, according to the bcft writers 
on mechanics, and proved from daily experi- 
ence, is about fourteen pounds weight.* Wc 
may therefore take this data to calculate the 
force of any machine it may be thought pro- 
per to eredl. Five men arc equal to the pow- 
ers of one horfe; and a fleam engine equal to 
the power of 50 horfes, is, I believe, the largefl 
that ever was ere<fted; it would, therefore, 
take 250 men to produce a power equal to fuch 
a machine, or a continued operation of 3 500 
pounds weight. In a cotton mill, for inftance, 
fuch an engine would employ 120D people, in- 
cluding all the branches of the manufadlure, 
"previous to the /aJe in the piece. The fupport 
of 2^0 prifoners at (ixpence each a day is 
6/. 5J-. which is far lefs than the diuraal coft 
of fuch a fteam engine, when every expenfe is 
included. I think fuch an engine as this would 
be unwieldy ; befides it is a maxim in mecha* 
nics, that the larger a machine the lefs is its pro- 
portioned ftrength. It would, therefore, anfwer 
the purpofe better to ereft as many for 50 men 
each, as might be required. 



* Emerfon, in the 3d edition of The Principles of 
Mechanics, page 177, makes the averaged powers of men 
to be 2711^5. but he is certainly miftaken. 
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en which the fovoreignty and laws arc founded^ 
The Uws^ as I have faid beforet are only the 
fum of the fmalleft portioi^s of the private 
liberty of each individual, and reprefent th^ 
general will» which is the aggregate of that .of 
each individuals Did any one ever give to 
odiers the riglit of taking awayhis life ? Is it 
poffiblcy that in the fmalleft portions of the 
liberty of each, facrificed to. the good of the 
public, can be contained the greateft of all 
good» life ? If it were fo, how fhall it be re- 
conciled to the maxim which tells us, that a 
man has no right to kill himfelf ? Which ^e 
certainly muft have, if he could give it^^M^y 
to another* .^j 

■. ■ ' : ■ «i ■ 

Par^ %• But the puniilmient of dtsath is 1;iot 
authorifed by wy right ; for .1 hajfe 4eir|0l|« 
fhrated that no fuch right exifts. It is there- 
fore a war of a whole nation i^gamft a citizen, 
whofe deftrudion they confider ag nocefiary or 
ufeful to the general good. But if I can fuip- 
dier demonftrate^ that it ia neither -neceflary 
nor ufeful^ 1 fliill have gained the ^aufe of 
humanity ^ 



V 



Par. 3. The death of a citi^ea.c^^ot -^ 
necelTary, but in one cafe... Wlicp,.;jthoi^h 

deprived 



^deprived of his liberty, hehas fuch ponmrand 
connexions as may endanger the iecurity/cf ^ tfie 
nation, when his exigence may produce t 
dangerous revolution in the eflabliihed form of 
government. But even in this cafe, it can 
only be neceffary w^hen a nation is on the verge 
of recovering or lofing its liberty ; or in times 
of abfolute anarchy, when the difordcrs them« 
felves hold the place of laws. But in a reign 
of tranquillity ; in a form of government ap<^ 
proved by the united wifties of the nation j in 
a ilate well fortified from enemies wiehout, 
and fupported by ftrength withki, and opinion, 
perhaps more efficacious ; where all power is 
lodged in the hands of a true fovereign ; where 
liches can purchafe pleafures and not authority^ 
there can be no neceffity for taking away the 
life of a fubje^. 

• » 

Par. 4. If the experience of all ages be not 
fttfficient to prove^ that the puniihmeot of 
death has never prevented determined men 
from injuring focietyi if the example of the 
Romans, if twenty years reign erf Elizabeth, 
Emprefs of Ruifia, in which fhe gave the 
fathers of their country an example more ilhif* 
trious than many conquefts bought with blood ; 
if, J ixf^ all t|iis is not fufBcient to perfuade 

man- 
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ttankiiid, mho ^aSm^s /fufpd^t rihe imix v^t 
Mafoiir ^snd who 'diufe :ratii^rtD:beied437£Sli^ 
thoriry, let us coix&k iunnanrtatuie in ^imoSKSi 



I 1 : 



-Pfln »5 : 4!t iis :tiot rthe intenfcncTs :«f : tht ^patki 
tfaait has tihe greaidft eiFet^ on the mind^ cbut m 
continuance.; for iour ;fenfibility is mmc eikSlq^ 
andtnoreipatverfuiyy -aflfedled'by weak^ fciit i^ 
peat&dimp]?eiIiori&, than by a \ddkm, i^^^mb^ 
mentary itnpulfe, /Ilhe power ^^frhabk »is rnniJ^ 
vcrfal over every feniible being; *fes it is >bjr 
that ;w^ learn .to fpeak^ to w^lk, 4md 1q fati^ 
oxir ;tie<teiritie^^"ifcl the ideas Df^<rf0ra^i^iKf|j 
ibn^ped ion our mindls by xepQat^d^iiniAriflfioil^' 
The death of a criminftl is a-terrilSBd'^t itafdU 
inen(afyi|)4£^a€re,^nd> therefore ar le&i^#6kft€^ 
ous method of deterring others ilan* ^M^cofk 
tinued example of a man deprived of his liberty, 
ic^ndcmttcd a*»ajbeaftc^ -burthen, noirejtti^ bj 
his labb'tfi* 'the ^hjury-^he 'has* dcfed'^ 
Jfl comfnit'fueh a <r W/wr; ' jfeyv ^he fpefeaft«r-t6 
himfelf, I '^11 -k ^^eiiA^ed to ibat' ^^fhtt»k 
MnditionJorHhe-'reft offtiy Itfe, ^A irnfth -mtHfe 
powerful preventive than 'the *fear dflf'&rt!!^, 
i«^hich men -felway s behold in "dlftartt'oWcurity;* 



. . .*. « i . . . i J 
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Par. 6. The terrors of de^th make fp Hight 
lUfl impreffion, that it has opt force enough tp 
vrkhft^idlhe forgetfukiefs nati^ral to mankind , 
even in the moft eifenitial things, efpQciaU/ 
when ailifted by the paj^ions. Violent impref^ 
Haas furprife us, but their efie^t is momeo« 
taiy J they are fit to produce thofe revolutions ^ 
which i^ftaotly transform a common man iotp 
a iiftcedeflrKmian or a Periian ; h^t in a ^f 
and quiet government they oug^ tp be rather 
frequent than ftrong. 

Par. 7, The e;xecutip|i of a criaui>ai is, tQ 
the fS(ultitude» a fpedUi^le, whkh in fbme ex- 
citer cfiicnpaiXioa nuxed with indignation.*-* 
Tlwfe feitcimmts ^rcjij^r the mind much more ! 
than {1:^ i^utary terror which the laws endea^^ 
v^wr:t9 iofpire; but in thcf contemplation of 
CQOtini^ fyffering, terror is the only, or at 
leaft predominant, fenfation. The' fevcrity of 
a pi«iii)ii»ent Chould be juft fufficient to excite 
con^ji^f&oia m the fpe(3;ators^ as it is iptended 
more /gr th^m fhm for <he criminal. 

rP^. $, A pHQAfhmept> to be juft, l^puld 
liaye o^y th^t d^ree of feverity which is fiiflK* 
cicnt to deter pt|iers» No>y|here is np man, who^ 
upon the ieaft iefle(^ipti« W9!il^ put ^n compe- 

X tition 
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tition the total and perpetual Idfs of hid liberty 
with the-greateft advantages he could pqjQRbly . 
obtain in confequence of a crime. .Perpetual 
ITavery^ then, has in it all that is neccflary to^ 
deter the moft hardened .and determined as 
much as the punifhment of death, I fay it has 
more. There are many ;who can look; upon 
death with intrepidity and firmnefs;' fome 
through fanaticifm, and' others through vanity^ 
which attends us even to the grave ; others from 
a defperate refolution, either to get rid of their 
mifery, or ceafe to live: but fanaticifm and 
vatiity forfake the^ criminal in flavery, \ ■ ■ ■ ■ 



^. 



-: — i • ' *^;-and defpair feems' 

rather the beginning than •the end of their 
mifery. The mind, ' by c611e<aing itfelf and 
uniting all r<s force, can; for a. momferit* irepel 
affailing' grief; but its ■.mbft vigorous efforts 

are ihfuffidirit to refift perpetual wretchedricfs. ^ 

■ - I .... 

Par. lb. I fhall be t6ld, that perpetual 
flavery is as painful a puniftiment as death, .and 
therefore as cruel. I anfwer, that if 'all the 
miferable moments in the life of a flave were 
colledted into one point, it would be 'Tfftfore 
cruel punrfhment than any other; but tJ^fe are 
fcattcred thr6ugh his whole life, whilft therpain 
of death exerts all its force in ^-ittotneot.; 
*- -'- Theje 
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There is alfo aiiother advantage in the punifli- 
ment of flavery; which is, thai it is more 
terrible to the fpedator than to the fufFerer 
himfelf ; for the fpecflator confiders the fum 
of all his wretched moments, whilft the fufFerer, 
by the mifery of the prefent, is prevented from 
thinking of the future. All evils are increafed 
by the imagination, ^nd the fufFerer finds re- 
fources and confolations, of which the fpedta- 
tors are ignorant; who judge by their own 
fenfibility of what pafTes in a mind by habit 
grown callous to misfortune. - 

Par. II. Let us, for a moment, attend the 
rcafoning of a robber or aflfaflin, who is de- 
terred from violating the laws by the gibbet or 
the wheel. I am fenfible that to develope the 
fentiments of one's own heart, is an art which 
education only can teach : but although a villain 
may not be able to give a clear account of his ' 
principles, they neverthelefs 'influence his con- 
dudt. He reafons thus, ** What are thefe 
** laws, that I am bound to refpeifl, which 
** make fo great a difference between me and 
** the rich man? He rcfufes me the farthing 
** I afk of him, and excufes himfelf, by bid- 
• • ding me have recourfe to labour with which 
•* he is unacquainted. Who made thefe laws? 

X a **thc 
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'^ thfe fith Anh tht great, who never deignecl to 
" Vifit the hiifcrablt hut of the poor ; who havt 
*^ hevfer fetn him dividing a piete of mouldy 
" bread, amidfl; the cries of his faitiifHed chil- 
•^* dren and the teai% of his wife. Let us bltak 
•* thofc ties, fatal to the greatefl part of rtiati- 
•* kihd, and otily tifefflU to a few ^indolent 
*' tylrants. l^et us attack injuftice at its* fouroe. 
** I will retom tb mjr nattiral ftatc of indepcn- 
•* dante. 1 Khali live free and happy on thi^ 
•• fruits of my courage and induftry. A day 
•* of pain and repentance may come, but it 
*Vwill be fhort; and for an hour of grief I 
'• Ihall enjoy years of pleafure and liberty.*^ 



rfMi 



Par. 1 3. But he who forefees, that he tnuft 
pitrs a great number of years, even his whole 
life, in pain and flavery ; a flave to thofe law« 
by which he was proteded, in fi|;ht of his 
fellow citizens, with whom he lives in freedom 
and fociety ; makes a tifeful comparifon t>e-. 
t ween thofe evils, and the imcertainty of foc- 
cefs, and the fhortnefs of the time in wliidht ht 
Aall enjoy the fruits of his tranfgrcfflfton. The 
example of thofe wretches continually before 
his eyes, makes a much greater impreilion on 

him 



him than ^ punifhraertf, which, ipf^^ad of cor-i - 
reding, makes him mprc Qbdurate« 

P^r. 14. The piinifhrhent of death is per- 
niciqus to fgcicty, from the example of bar- 
barity it affords. If the paffions, or the neceffity 
pf war, have taught mea to ftied the blood of 
their fellow creatures, the laws, which aic 
intended to moderate the ferocity of mankind, 
ihould not increafe it by examples of barba- 
rity^ the more horrible, as this punjfliment is 
yfuaUy attended with formal pageantry. Is it not 
^bfujrd, that the laws, which deteft and puoiih 
bosQiicide, ihovild, in order to prevent lonitirdery 
publicly compfiit murder themfclves ? What 
^jTF the true arid moft ufefpl laws? Thole 
comp&^s -wd conditions which; all WQuld 
propof? And obferve, in thofe moments wbisn 
{U^ilte intereft is filent or coovbippd with that 
of the public. What are the xutural fentiments 
of every perfon conceming ^he punishment of 
death ? We may read them in the contempt 
and i»4igP*tion with whic^ every one looks 
on th^ executioner, who is neveithelefs an in<^ 
Docent €?cecjLit9r of d)e public will ;. a good 
Citj;?^), who contributes to the adi^aotage of 
fociety J jtfee inftrumcnt of the genejr^ fecurity 

yfinAmf d$ good £»ldiQrs are widaout. Wliat 

X 3 then 
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then is the origin of this contradidion ? Why 
is this fentiment of mankind indelible, to the 
fcandal of reafon ? It js, that in a fecret cor- 
ner of the mind, in which the original iitipref- 
fions of nature are ft ill prefer ved, men difcover 
a fentiment which tt^Us them, that their Jives 
are not lawfully in the power of any one, but of 
that neceffity only, which with its iron fceptrc* 
rules the univerfe. . * 

Par. 15. What muft men think, when they 
fee wife magiftrates and grave minifte*s of 
juftice, with indifference and tranquiflity,- 
dragging a criminal to death; and whilft a 
wretch trembles with agony, exped:ipg the 
fatal ftroke, the judge, who has condcrtmed 
him, with the ccldeft inffehfibility, and perhaps 
with no fmall gratification from the^exertioii of 
his. authority, quits his tribunal to enjoy the 
comforts and plcafures . of life ? — » ■ ■ -i . i i i i i 
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Par. 16. If it be objeded, that all nations 
in all ages have puniflied certain crimes with 
death, I anfwer, that the force of thefe ex-^ 
amplcs vanilhes, when oppofed to truth, ^gainft 
which prefcription is urged in vainj The 
hiilory of mankind is an immenfe fea oitxtots^ 

in 
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in which a few obfcm'e'^ truths may berc.and 
there be found. 

« 

Par. 1 7. But human facrifices have alfo 
been common in almoft all nations* That 
fome fbcieties only, either few in.numher,.or 
for a very fhort time, abftained frpra . the 
puniftiment of death is rather favourable to 
my argument, for fuch is the fate of grea^ 
truths, that their duration is only as a flafli of 
lightening in the long and dark night of error. 
. The happy time i^^not yet arrived, when truth, 
as faWehood has been hitherto, ftiall be the 
portion of the greateft number. 



J ' » 
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Par. 18. I am fenfible that the voice of one 
philofopbipr.is too weak to be heard amidft th^ 
clamours of a multitude, blindly influenced by 
cuflom; but there is a fmall number of fages, 

fcattered on the face of the earth, who will 

... • . 

echo to me from the bottom of their hearts ; 
and if thefe truths (h9uld haply force their way 
to the thrones of princes,, be it ^known to them, 
that they come attended, with .the fecret wilhes 
of all mankind J and ,t^U-the fovereign who 
.deigns them a graciou§ reception, that his fame 
fhall outftiin^ the^^lpry of cohcjuerors, an4 
that equitable pofloruy . will .exalt his peaceful 

X 4 trophies 
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trophies dboVe thol^ ofn 'tituit ah Aiitoninis, 
or a Trajan. 

Chap. xxsd.—Par, ii. 
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- The putiilhment of 
a crime cannot be juft (that is nWdTafy), if 
the laws have not endeavoured to prevent thai 
crime by the bell means which tinies and cir- 
cuitoftances would allow* 



Chap, xxxii. — Par. 5. 



> — - • -^ The ttioft temitt 

method of keeping a man at home is to make 
him happy; and it is the intcreft of every ftate 
to turn the balance, not only of comiftettt, but 
6f felicity in favour of its fubjtds. 

Ci&^/>. xxxiii. — Par. 1. 

— ■ By inflifltittg infe- 

iTious puniihftients for crimfes that are not 
reputed fo, . we dcftroy that idea ^htre it may 
be ufcfuL If the fame punifhment be decretd 
for killing a pheafettt as for killihg » man, XA 
tor forgery, all di^rencc^tweentfeoictritftte^ 
will IhortJy vanidi/ It is thirt thatttoral fett- 

timents 



timentt in deftroyed in the heart. of maaxi 
femiinentSi the work of many ages and of 
fliuch bloodshed j fentiments that are fo flowly 
«fid With fo much difficulty produced^ and for 
the eftabliihment of which fuch fublime mo^ 
tives, and fuch an apparatus of cexemomes^ 
were thought neceflasy« . 
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But 


unhappily 
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moftlimple, thecafieft, yet the wifcft law9» 
that wait only for the nod of the kgiflature to 
dHIttfe thfbugh tiatidns wealth, power^ and 
felicity ; laws, which would be regarded by fu- 
ture generations with eternal gratitude, arc 
either unknown or rejected. A reftlefs and 
trifling Ipirit, the timid prudence of the prch 
fent moment, a miftmft and averfion to the 
rooft ufefu! novelties, poflcfs the minds of thofc 
who arc empowered to rcg«l«e the anions of 
mankind. 

■ • - 

Ci>ap. k)cxvii. — Par. 3, 

- In f^iat tribufials a paidan ^ts 'oSmi 4o iqji 
aeeeimplice in a great crime if he difcovcr hif 

^ociates* 



alTociatcs. This expedient has its advantages 
and idi fad vantages. * .The difadvantages .are,- 
that the law authorifes treachery which is de- 
teftedeyen by the villains themfelvc]^ ; andin-* 
ttoduces. crimes of cowiardice, which are much 
^more pernicious to* a; nation . than crinies of 
courage. Courage is not coinmQi\, and only 
wants a benevolent power to diredt it to the 
public good. Cowardice, on the contrary, is 
a frequent fclf-ihterefted and -contagious evil, 
which can never be improved into virtue. Be- 
lides, the tribunal which has recourfe to this 
method betrays its fallibilty, and, thj^ laws their 
weaknefs, by ^imploring the, affiftance.of thofe 
by whom they ane violated. ,,',....; 
• . » . . I . . . -• 

Far. 4. The advantages are» that Jt prevents 
great crimes, the efFed;? of which being pub- 
lic, and the perpetrators concealed, terrify the 
jpeople. It alfo . contributes to prove, that he 
who violates the laws, .which are public con- 
ventions, will alfo violate private coippadls. 
It appears to me, that a general law, pro- 
mifing a reward to ev?ry accomplice who dif- 
covers his aflbciates, would be better than, a 
fpecial declaration in every particular cafe, be- 

: . . cauie 
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caufe it would prevent the union of thofe vil- 
lains, as it would infpire .a mutual diftruft, 
and each would be afraid of expofing himfelf 
alone to danger. The accomplice, however, 
^ould be pardoned on condition of tranfporta- 

tion But it is in vain 

that I torment my felf with endeavouring to 
extinguifh the remorfe I feel in attempting to 
induce the facred laws, the muniment of pub- 
lic confidence, the foundation of human mora- 
lity, to authorife diffimulation and perfidy. 

' CJbap. xli. — Pan i • 

It is better to prevent crimes than to punifh 
them. — This is the fundamental principle of 
good legiflation,- which is the art of conducting 
men to the maximum of happinefs, and to the 
minmum of raifery, if we may apply this nra- 
thematical exjpreffion to the good and evil of 
life. — — ■■' ■ ■ — *— . . ^ 

• Par. 2. Would you prevent crimes ? Let 
the laws be clear and iimple; let the entire 
•force of the nation.be united in their defence : 



■v-"*^ 
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Cbdp. Ixiv. 

Yet another method of preventing crimes is 
to reward virtue. Upon this fulijcdl the laws 
bf all nations are filent. If the rewards pro- 
pofed bjr academies for the difcovery of ufeful 
truths have increafed our knowledge, and 
multiplied good books, is it not probaMe that 
rewards, diftributed by the beneficent hand of 
a fovereign, Would alfo multiply virtuous ac* 
tions ? The coin of honour is inexhauftible, 
and is abundantly fruitful in Hie hands of a 
prince who diifaributes it wifely. 



Tlie moftr/ccart^in nrathcd of pn^ 
'veitting ctinoes is to perfoft the ^yflem of edi& 
cation. But this- is aii^je&4eo vaft, and cx» 
ceeds my plan ; an obje(3:, if I may venture to 
tfktlait it, which k fo intimatdy coimeStcd 
widi the nature jof ^^vemmetit, 4bat k will 9i^ 
jnafs TCmaifi a barjpenr tpoty cultmtcd imb^^ 
a few wife men. •-- — - 

Ciaf, 
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dap. xlvi, — Par. i. 

As puniJQhiments become more mUd, clemency 
aad pardon are kfs nece(Iaiy« Happy the na« 
tion in which they will be coniidered as danger-* 
ous I Clemency, which has often been deemed 
a liifEcient fubilitute for evwry other virtue in 
Ibverdgns, (hould be excluded in a perfeA 1&» 
giflatioh, whem punifliments aare mild, and the 
prex:eeding9 in criminal cafes regular and ex«^ 
j^itious*. * This truth will Item cruel to tiiofe 
:^1k> livte in c^Niairit^, where, from the abfar«- 
dity of thie k'ws ^ the feverity of punilhmentSy 
pardons, ahd t<be ckn^incy of the prince, are 
n^flary. It is indeed oftie of the nobleft pre.* 
ro^tives of the throne, but at the fame time a 
tacit difapprofeation of the laws. Clemency 
is a virtue wbkh b^ongs to the legiiktixre, and 
not to the executor of the laws ; a virtue which 
ought to Ihine in the code, and not in private 
judgment. To (hew ixianakiifd that crimes are 
ibmetimes pardoned, and that punifhment is 
not the necefTary ccfdequeoce^ is to nduciik the 
ftetceriog hope of impunity:, andis tfaecai^fe of 
their canfidering eireiy pumlhinatt inii^ked as 
an a^^f inpxftioeand cfprcGon. Tbefnrinoe 

c in 
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in pardoning gives up the public fecurity in 
favour of an individual, and by his ill-judged 
benevolence proclaims a public a6l of impunity. 
Let, then, the executors of the laws be inexor- 
able, but let the le^iflator be tender, indulgent, 
and humane. ' : 



•' • * • , *4 .r . 
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Par. %. A fmall crime is fpmetimes par- 
doned, if the perfon offended choofes to forgive 
the offender. This may be an .a<^' of good- 
nature and humanity, but it is c^^rary to the 
good of the public. For although a private 
citizen may difpenfe with £itisfadtion for the 
iniury he has received, he cannot remove the 
nece^ityipf example. . The right ^9f puni£h-.. 
mcnt: belongs not, to any individual in particu- 
lar, by t to fociety in general^ or the Sovereign • 
He may renounce his own portion oi\ii^ right,, 
but cannot give up that of others. ; ' 






■ ^ xm 



Chap. xhii. — Par.t. 



i^ 



ff « 



I conclude with this refleftion, that the fe- 
verity of punifliments ought to be in propor- 
tion to the ftate of the nation, Aniong a peo- 
ple hardly yet emerged from barbarity the/ 

fhould 
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fliould be moft fevere, as ftrong impreflions 
are required ; but in proportion as the minds 
of men become foftened by their intercourfe in 
fociety, the feverity of punifhments fhould be 
diminiflied, if it be intended that-the neceflary 
relation between the objeft and the fenfation 
ihould be maintained. 
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